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Milton’s Patriotic Epic 


By Lawrence A. Sasek 


ERIODICALLY during the past few decades articles and fairly 
P substantial passages in books have been devoted to the problem 
of Milton’s British epic. References in his — writings, culmi 
nating in the famous autobiographical passage in The Reason of 
Church Government, have led to the generally anal conclusion 
that he planned an epic on the cl: assical model, with a British hero; 
some scholars even say explicitly that he intended to write an 
Arthuriad. Among the various biographical and political reasons 
given to explain why he never wrote such a poem, there have been 
a few suggestions that his prose writings, especially his two Latin 
defenses of the English people, represent a commutation of his 
plans, a substitute for his intended epic. This argument, however, 
has not been given due weight, even by the scholars who have 
advanced it. They have felt constrained to find further reasons, 
which imply that Milton was not satisfied with this substitute, while 
other scholars have ignored the idea altogether. 

In this paper I wish to suggest that Milton’s prose works repre 
sent a definite fulfillment of his patriotic aims. Previous arguments, 
I believe, have failed to take into account many relevant statements 
from his own works and have been based on an assumption that 
Milton’s plans in The Reason of Church Government were more 
explicit than they actually were. Milton defined his plans funda 
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mentally in objectives, only secondarily and rather vaguely in 
specific genres. He did not plan definitely to write an epic in the 
i ical tradition with a British king or knight as the hero; that was 
only one possibility. He did, however, plan definitely to celebrate 
the heroic deeds of his nation in a patriotic work. Although this 
aim leads one naturally to think of a Virgilian epic, Milton fulfilled 
it to his own satisfaction in the prose works. His comments reveal 


that he considered himself at work fulfilling the patriotic aim as 


early as 1651, and that in 1658 he turned to the subject of Paradise 
Lost for wholly positive reasons, confident that his aim had been 
achieved. 

Milton’s line of speculation on poetic subjects and themes: has 
been often and clearly traced. It begins in At a Vacation Exercise 
(1628) and leads through Elegia Sexta (1629), Ad Patrem 
(1632-34),' Mansus (1639), and Epitaphium Damonis (1640). His 
preoccupation with fame in Lycidas and his self-reproach for inac 
tivity in the sonnet “How Soon Hath Time” are also relevant. A 
culmination of his literary hopes and plans, insofar as he ever 
revealed them, occurs in The Reason of Church Government 
(1642), where he tells the world that his plans received notable, 
perhaps decisive, encouragement during his Italian journey, when 
his Latin poems were praised by distinguished audiences.’ Further- 
more, he there first mentions epic by name. In Mansus (Il. 78-84) 
and Epitapbium Damonis (Al. 162-178) he had already referred to 
epic poets and epic subjects, and spoken of writing “carminay a 
term that usually designates songs or odes, but can be applied to 
epic—for instance, he refers to Paradise Lost as a “Heroic Song” 
(PL 1X.25). Nevertheless, the appearance of the name “epic” 
should be noted. And for the first time Milton defines, by citing 
examples, several genres. He is trying to decide between the diffuse 


'This is the date given by William Riley Parker, in “Notes on the Chronology of 
Milton’s Latin Poems? A Tribute to George Coffin Taylor, ed. Arnold W illiamms 
(Chapel Hill, 1952), pp. 127-128. A. S. P. Woodhouse, “Notes on Milton’s I arly 
Development? UTQ, XIIL (1943), 89-90, gives what may be thought more cogent 
reasons for dating Ad Patrem in 1631-32 


Works, ed. Frank A. Patterson, et al. w York, 1931-39), II], 235-236. Milton’s 
literary plans ire given On pp. 236-238 by citations from Milton are to this edition 
I have used the translation of the Latin works whenever it has seemed sufficiently 
literal for my purpose 
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epic, which 1s the epic in the classical tradition, as is clear from 
his stated models—Homer, Virgil, and Tasso; the brief epic, exem 
plified in the Book. of Job; tragedies; and odes. 

The Reason of Church Government also reveals a broadening 
of Milton’s list of possible subjects. Only Arthur 1s named 
Vansus, the ‘Trojan settlement of England and several names from 
early British history appear in Epit. iphium Damonis, and in 1642 
Milton merely asks “what K{ing| or Knight before the conquest” 
would be a suitable hero. In thus broadening the field he may be 
manifesting difficulty in finding an adequate and appropriate sub 
ject among the kings he has mentioned; on the other hand, he may 
have found too many possible heroes and encountered problems 
of selection. The Trinity Manuscript under the heading of ' British 
Tragedies” lists numerous possible heroes from British history, most 
of which he may have considered for epic as well as tragic heroes. 

But Milton does not say conclusively that he will write an epic 
poem on a British subject; he still shows uncertainty concerning 
the genre he will use. His extended mention of epic and his slight 
ing reference to “Dame Memory and her Siren daughters” as 
unsuitable muses for a worthwhile poem show that the epic is the 
form uppermost in his mind; but it is not an absolutely certain 
choice. On the other hand, the broad functions of the work he 
will write—his poetic objectives, in other words—are clear and 
explicit. He conceived the hope, while in Italy, that he “might 
perhaps leave something so written to aftertimes, as they should 
not willingly let it die?’ Personal fame, then, is a leading motive. 
His first consideration, however, will be to regard “Gods glory by 
the honour and instruction of [his| country:’ Moreover, since he 
cannot become pre-eminent in Latin, which has been served by so 
many great writers, he has decided to give all his time and work 
“to the adorning of [his| native tongue?’ England, he notes very 
significantly, has lacked writers talented enough to give it due 
publicity and fame: “England hath had her noble atchievements 
made small by the unskilfull handling of monks and mechanicks?’ 
Milton thus has a fivefold motive—or, one could say, five inter 


Works, XVIIL, 241-244; and A. H. Gilbert, “The Cambridge Manu ript and 
Milton’s Plans for an Epic? SP, XVI (1919), 172-176 
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dependent motives: to gain fame, to proclaim God’s glory, to honor 
his country, to instruct his countrymen, and to develop his native 
language and literature. He seeks, in short, to be a poet, prophet, 
and patriot, a not uncommon Renaissance triad. Obviously a work 
in the tradition of the classical epic would ideally fulfill all these 
functions, and that may partially account for the preference he 
apparently gives to epic. Yet the genre he will choose is not as 
definite as the objectives he hopes to attain. 

The scholars who have concluded from the statement in The 
Reason of Church Government and from the references cited in 
earlier poems that Milton planned a patriotic epic have explained 
his failure to write one in various w ays. Basil Willey has cited 
Milton’s rejection of romance, adding the explanation that Milton, 

Protestant and as a thinker aware of the growing scientific 
spirit of his time, sought a subject that was historically true, as 
early B wen history, enveloped i in superstition and romantic legend, 
was not.* Putnam Fennell Jones has emphasized Milton’s dissatis- 
faction with the unreliability of the British chroniclers, most of 
whom were monks, a dissatisfaction that must have led Milton to 
question the sources of British history.’ FE. K. Rand has suggested 
that Milton consciously imitated the development of V irgil’ s plans 
from a narrowly patriotic to a more comprehensive and universal 
aim.” Malcolm Mackenzie Ross has argued that the kings of Eng- 
land, including even Alfred, would have come under a proscription 
based on Milton’s repudiation of monarchy, though Ross’s argu- 
ment seems weakened by his main thesis: that the Roy: alist symbol 
remained dominant in Milton’s conception of the epic hero. Ross 
has further suggested that in Of Reformation Milton considered 
the leaders of the Commonwealth as possible heroes of an epic, but 
rejected them when the Commonwealth failed and he consequently 
turned against the English people.’ Sir Herbert Grierson has also 
cited Milton’s dissatisfaction with the English people.” E. M. W. 

‘The Seventeenth Century Background (London, 1942), pp. 226-227 

‘Milton and the Epic Subject from British History? PMLA, XLII (1927), 906-go9 

“Milton in Rustication” SP, XLX (1922), 125 

‘Milton’s Royalism (Ithaca, N.Y., 1943), pp. §§-57 


95 


Milton and Wordsworth (Cambridge, 1937), pp. 78-79 
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Tillyard has recently said that England’s failure “to ratify and 
support the heroic action of the ¢ ‘romwellian extremists” was the 
factor that turned Milton from :; 1 proposed Arthuriad,’ although 
in an earlier, more comprehensive study of Milton’s epic plans, 
Tillyard stressed Milton’s rejection of royalism.'’ William Haller 
has mentioned rather briefly that Milton became aware that the 
history of Britain meant less to his countrymen than the Puritan 
epic of salvation.": Allan H. Gilbert also has found a positive 
reason for a change in Milton’s plans, suggesting that Milton 
realized that the fall of man was “better suited to his epic genius? 
And J. W. Lever has argued that Genesis B was discovered by 
Milton during a crucial period of indecision and quite possibly 
provided the inspiration for the subject and form of Paradise Lost. 
The variety and number of reasons argue against the sufficiency 
of any one. All make relevant statements about Milton’s attitude 
toward a British epic, but some specific objections can be raised. 
The positive appeal of the fall of man was doubtless fundamental 
in Milton’s choice of subject, but it is not obviously so appealing 
that Milton should have abandoned his patriotic plans for it; fur 
thermore, one may ask why he did not treat it in dramatic form, 
to which it is eminently suited, as numerous dramatic works before 
and after Milton’s time testify. He had, of course, outlined such a 
drama in the Trinity College manuscript, which also offers a British 
subject for an epic: there he has noted that “A Heroicall Poem” 
might be written on a part of Alfred’s reign, “especially at his 
issuing out of Edelingsey on the Danes. whose actions are wel like 
those of Ulysses” (XVIII, 243). ‘| illyard notes that Alfred would 
have been a suitable subject because he would not have been 


proscribed by the anti-royalist sentiments of Milton: and Ross 


The English Epic and Its Background (London, 1954), p. 433 
The Miltonic Setting (Cambridge, 1938), pp. 192-198. Tillyard here cites 
Roberta F. Brinkley, Arthurian Legend in t Seventeenth Century (Baltimore, 
1932), pp. 130, I4l. 
The Rise of Puritanism (New York, 1938), p. 341 
Phe Cambridge Manuscript and Milton’s Plans for an I-pic? SP, XVI 
176. 


Paradise Lost ' the Anglo-Saxon Tradition? RES, XXIII (1947), 106 
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grants that Alfred would not have been subject to so many stric- 
tures as Arthur.’* Moreover, Milton himself insisted that he did 
not condemn monarchy as such; in the Second Defense he draws 
a careful distinction between kings and tyrants. His praise of the 
Queen of Sweden in his Defense of Himsel| (VIII, 17, 103-109) 
cannot be dismissed as mere opportunism by anyone who considers 
Milton’s character, especially the traits reve: aled in the admonitions 
mingled with his praise of Cromwell. Finally, the story of Alfred 
was well authenticated and relatively free of legend; Milton 
had considerable respect for the authority of the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle." 

Milton’s disappointment at the failure of the Commonwealth 1s 
evident, and there is no doubt that he considered the Restoration 
a calamity. But as late as 1660 in The Readie and Easie Way he 
had praise for the good old cause. His statement in the Second 
Defense that the foundation of liberty has been strongly laid (jacta 
strenue fundamenta fuisse) but that the superstructure of liberty 
is still to be built (VIII, 255) is echoed in The Readie and Easie 
Way by the words “The foundation indeed they laid gallantly?’ In 
the latter work he compares the old cause with the actions of the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, his prototypes of heroism and civic 
virtue (VI, 116-118). The backsliding that was obviously imminent 
in 1659 he had intel as possible and had w arned against it 
throughout his pamphlets. His patriotism was not based on any 
overidealized view of human nature, or of the nature of the 
English people. Paralleling each commendation are strictures and 
warnings. 

Although excellent reasons can be given for Milton’s turning 
from an epic in the manner of Spenser, they do not explain why 
he should have avoided a patriotic subject, even the achievement 
of a British king. One may grant that after the Restoration any 
British subject was inappropriate. At a time when a mere reference 
to “fear of change” on the part of kings (PL 1.598-599) could 
bring an official protest, publications by Milton on any topic from 


4Tillyard, Miltonic Setting, p. 198; Ross, Milton’s Royalism, Pp. §§ 


15See, for instance, History of Britain, Works, X, 179-180 
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British history must have been hazardous. Yet in 1670 Milton pub 
lished his History of Britain, omitting only one passage, a critical 
digression on the then current history of England (X, 325). 
And even if one assumes that Milton’s plan for a British ¢ epic was 
rendered impossible by the Restoration, one may yet wonder why 
he had not begun sooner, even before his state service occupied 
his time. 

Milton himself notes that he began Paradise Lost late in life 
because he was “Not sedulous by Nature to indite / Warrs, hith 
erto the onely Argument / Heroic deem’d) and he scornfully 
rejects the trappings of knighthood (PL IX.26-43). That the 
statement has failed to satisfy critics is apparent from the specula 
tions cited above. Though Milton was reluctant to write of w ars, 
he did not absolutely refuse to do so; in fact, he deferred suff 
ciently to classical precedent to devote the greater part of the 
sixth book of Paradise Lost to an epic battle, complete with a 
monomachia in the Homeric manner. To do so he went against 
the tradition of Protestant theology, the tendency of which was 
to discourage extensive elaborasion of the references in Revelation 
to a war in heaven. Though he condemns the trappings of knight 
hood as artificial, he brought them even into Paradise Regained 
in descriptions and allusions. And the rejection of an epic dealing 
primarily with knighthood and chivalric warfare is not the same 
thing as the rejection of a patriotic epic; Milton need not have 
followed Spenser closely, and he might have chosen an Anglo 
Saxon king. 

sut to say that the passage does not give an adequate explana 
tion of Milton’s choice of subject and of the time he began 
Paradise Lost is not to say that he 1s there lying.’* The passage 
obviously serves a more general purpose: it explains why he 
departed so far from the classical traditions of Homer and Virgil 
and the more romantic tradition of Ariosto, Tasso, and Spenser in 
an epic form. It does not exclude the possibility that he considered 
the prose writings his British epic; a reference to those would have 
been tactless, to say the least, in the years immediately following 
the Restoration. 


*Tillyard calls the statement ‘ unprovoked lies”, Miltonic Setting, p. 201 
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Moreover, the reference would have been redundant, for Milton 
clearly enough took leave of his patriotic writings in earlier works. 
His summary of his achievements 1n prose also makes unnecessary 
the attempts to explain why he did not write a patriotic epic; 
whatever reasons may have influenced his choice of the subject 
of the fall of man, they did not have to overcome any desire to 
write a patriotic work, That aim had been fulfilled to Milton’s 
satisfaction by the works which, though not epic 11 1 form, had 
many characteristics of epic. Most signific ant here is the passage 
at the end of the Second aenen which is important enough to 
deserve quotation once more. Having disposed of Morus to his 
satisfaction, Milton expresses cuihidione c as his work will remain 
a lasting memorial to his fellow citizens and a remarkable example 
for posterity. He continues: 


| have celebrated, as a testimony to them, I had almost said, a monu 
ment, which will not speedily perish, actions which were glorious, 
lofty, which were almost above all praise; and if | have done nothing 
clse, | have assuredly discharged my trust. But as the poet, who ts 
tyled epic, if he adhere strictly to established rules, undertakes to 
nbellish not the whole life of the hero whom he proposes to celebrate 
in song, but, usually, one particular action of his life, as for example, 
that of Achilles at Troy, or the return of Ulysses, or the arrival 
Aeneas in Italy, and leaves alone the rest; so likewise will it suffice for 


’ 


my duty and excuse, that | have at least embellished one of the heroic 
ictions of my countrymen, The rest | pass by: for who could do justice 
to all the great actions of an entire sip se (VILL, 2. 


By inviting comparison with Homer and Virgil and by citing the 
lhad, Odyssey, and Aeneid as precedent for his handling of the 
subjects of the defenses, Mion Is saying, in effect, that he too has 
written a kind of epic ‘Tillyard has noted, “The reference to 
the epic in this passage Pa 1 be clear:’"’ But to Tillyard the passage 
is almost an afterthought of Milton, a comment in which Milton 
is saying, half regretfully, that he has fulfilled his epic plans in the 
only way in w hich he was able to fulfill them. Kenneth Muir con 
cludes from this passage that the defenses were “‘a kind of substi 


tute for the unwritten epic.’ Grierson is more positive, saying 


Vilton (London, 1934), p. 198 Jobn Milton (London, t9s¢), Pp. 93. 
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flatly that “Milton felt that he had in a w ay fulfilled his first inten 
tion of a poem on the exploits of the English people and statesmen, 
and so bade farewell to the subject?’ Yet Grierson has suggested 
also that until 1658 Milton “‘still dreamed of ; 1 great poem dealing 
directly or symbolically with the liberation of ngland?’*’ 

What has not been duly emphasized, moreover, is that this 
passage comes at the end of a long series of related statements, the 
first of which appears in the opening paragraphs of the First 
Defense. One may, in fact, go back as far as Of Reformation 
(1641) to find Milton celebr ating England as the “first Restore? 
of buried Truth, instancing Wiclif as the first of the reformers 
(III, 5). In his succeeding writings he saw the Civil War as the 
culmination of an historical movement that eventually brought 
about the abolition of monarchy in England. | 1 Eikonoklastes 
(1649) he adduced Simon de Montfort and eat Plantagenet 
as heroes of England’s past and examples for the anti-royalist heroes 
of the Commonwealth (V, 69). With the First Defense, however, 
he first showed an awareness of himself as the celebrator of | ng 


land’s great deeds and as a defender of his nation, At the beginning 


o 
of that work he announces that he is writing of the greatest of 
subjects and serving the cause most noble and worthy of being 
remembered by posterity (VII, 3). He declares that the majesty 
of the people of England has ba more brightly than the majesty 
of any king (VII, 5). He hopes for divine guidance because he ts 
writing records for all peoples and ages to read (VII, 7). He is 
praising immortal deeds (VIL, . No other men have ever donc 
with like spirit “an action so distinguished so worthy of heroic 
ages” (VII, 51). The people have “performed an enterprise which 
in other nations is thought to proceed only from the magnanimity 
peculiar to heroes” (VII, 65). Hanford has declared that the First 
Defense “was later to be regarded by Milton as his greatest public 
act, a noble and famous achievement, hardly second in Importance 
to the winning of a decisive military victory,”*’ but actually Milton 
regarded the work almost as highly even while he was writing it 


‘Milton and Wordsworth, pp. 71 


James Holly Hanford lobn VUilton knelt hynan (Ne W York. 1949 p 14! 
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The Second Defense, written when Milton saw himself the 
successful defender of England, hailed throughout Europe as the 
conqueror of Salmasius (V Ill, 5), has from beginning to end a 
triumphal tone. Milton shows considerable gusto and self-confi- 
dence in the use of an arsenal of invective against the all-too-inno- 
cent Morus. Once again Milton hails the new liberty of the E Mg 
as the most honor: ble and glorious of achievements (V Ill, 3). He 
declares himself fortunate that he is the defender of “that cause, of 
all others the most noble and most renowned” (VIII, 11). He will 
surpass the orators of all times in “the nobleness and 1n the instruc- 
tiveness” of his subject (VIII, 13). He could not have undertaken 
a “greater or more glorious” task than this defense (VIII, 19). 
Fairfax is addressed in terms appropriate to an epic hero, and 
compared with Scipio Africanus.” 

There is litthe doubt, if these references are considered, that 
Milton thought his subject worthy of epic treatment. Furthermore, 
repudiating Salmasius’ claims to greatness, though apparently think- 
ing as well of his own claims, Milton formulated a significant 


definition of greatness: “He alone deserves the appellation of great, 


who either achieves great things himself, or teaches how they may 
be achieved; or who describes — suitable dignity the great 
achievements of others” (VIII, 95-97). The passage is consistent 
with Milton’s exaltation in the early sites of the poet who cele- 
brates great achievements. In much the same spirit is Milton’s 
tribute, in the History of Britain, to the prince who 1s wise enough 
to reward “eloquence; which alone can eternize his name (X, 

The word “eloquence” seems particularly significant; since 
it is c cecaceaind ally applied to prose, it indicates here that Milton 
did not consider this supreme function of celebrating heroic 
achievements the exclusive prerogative of the epic poet. His pride 
in the two defenses is therefore understandable. Nor was this a 
private and eccentric critical attitude; Masson has noted that “At 
the beginning of Richard’s Protectorate, we can see, Milton’s 
defences of the English Republic were still regarded as the 


Works, VU, 217-219. In Pro Se Defensio Milton sets up Scipio Africanus as a 
model for himself in his eventual retirement (1X, 3-7) 
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unparalleled literary achievements of the age.’** This, then, is the 
background of the self- gratulatory words with which Milton closes 
the Second Defense, the words in which he calls himself “one who 
could exhort, encourage; who could adorn, and celebrate, in praises 
destined to endure forever, the transcendent deeds, and those who 
performed them” (VIII, 255). 

Milton’s belief in the immortality of his Latin defenses.is stated 
in even more significant terms in the long passage quoted above. 
His reference to his work as “a monument, which will not speedily 
perish” (smonumentum ... haud citd interiturum) clearly echoes 
Horace’s Exegi monumentum aere perennius (Odes, Il, xxx) and 
Ovid’s Jamque opus exegi quod nec J ovis ira nec ignis | Nec poterit 
ferrum nec edax abolere vetustas (Metamorphoses, XV, 871-872). 
The sentiment was common, almost ubiquitous, in the poetry of 
the Renaissance, and Milton’s use of it here indicates again that in 
the power to endure and to confer fame upon subject and author 
alike he saw no absolute distinction between prose and poetry. In 
the Second — he couples the names of Homer and Demos 


thenes (VIII, 113), comparing himself with them by implication, 
in a passage ree looks forward to the linking of the names 


of ty Thamyris, Phineus, and Tiresias in Paradise Lost 
(IIl.35-36). Praise of worthy deeds, in whatever genre it might 
be articulated, was the task of enduring value. Hence in the 
defenses, though he had written no formal epic, he had yet fulfilled 
the great function common to the poet, the orator, and the prophet; 
he had w ritten an imperishable celebration of an achievement of 
his people and thus fulfilled his patriotic aim. 

A possibility of a separate fulfillment of some of the objectives 
stated in The Reason of Church Government can be detected there. 
By explaining at some length why he has decided to write in 
I nglish, Milton tacitly admits that Latin has some advant: ges. One 
advantage, at least, is self-evident: a large audience of the learned, 
limited to no one country. There was a kind of fame to be attained 
in writing the international and traditional language of learned 
Europe that one could not hope for in the changing and imprecise 


‘The Life of John Milton, 7 vols. (London, 1859-94), V, 574 
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vernacular. Hence, Milton takes some pains in the defenses to 
demonstrate his fluency; his strictures on his opponents’ grammar 
and styles are reflections of his pride in his own literary achieve- 
ment. It is quite possible that Milton and many of his contempo- 
raries thought that the Latin orations he had written in the defenses 
would be more enduring than Paradise Lost. 

The picture of Milton that emerges from this interpretation 


lacks many of the lines of disillusionment and bitterness that are 
so prominent in traditional biographies. Furthermore, it frees him 
of the implied charge of vacillation and wavering, a charge quite 


inconsistent with his deliberate planning and rigorous perseverance. 
It makes his prose works not an interlude, but an integral part of 
his literary career. Of course, Milton did not foresee his commis- 
sion to defend the abolition of the English monarchy; he tells us in 
the Second Defense that government service had never entered his 
thoughts before the Council of State called him (VIII, 139). But 
when the task was given him he was able to fit it into his ultimate 
objectives and to use the occasion to further his plans rather than 
to let it disrupt them. Hanford notes that in a sense Milton saw 
the History of Britain as a commutation of his plans to write a 
patriotic poem.”’ Jones rightly argues that the History of Britain 
would never have been considered by Milton an adequate substi- 
tute for a poem;”* but even in the Histor) of Britain, Milton took 
occasion to fulfill one objective by severely instructing his fellow- 
men in lessons drawn from the behavior of their ancestors, and he 
prayed as he began it that it might “redound to [God’s| glory, 
and the good of the British Nation” (X, 2-3). In Areopagitica and 
Eikonoklastes he praised the English people. But it was not untl 
the First Defense that he had a task and a forum that enabled him 
to honor his country suitably before a sufficiently wide audience. 
Therefore, it was possibly in 1650, when he was commissioned to 
write the First Defense, that Milton definitely put aside any 


283A Milton Handbook, ath ed, (New York, 1946), p. 115; quoted by Tillyard, 
Milton, p. 174. 


24“Milton and the Epic Subject from British History; PMLA, XLII (1927), gog, 
n. 25. 
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thoughts he may have entertained of a formal verse epic on Britain, 
and decided instead to celebrate the achievements of the English 
in Latin orations. The task was definitely complete with the publi- 
cation of the Second Defense in 1654. In 1658 Milton reissued the 
First Defense, affirming that he had no more to say on the subject, 
with the exception of a brief postscript in which he declared that 
he was “pursuing after yet greater things” (VII, 559). Significantly, 
according to Edward Phillips, whose word is accepted by | lanford, 
it was probably in 1658 that he began work on Paradise Lost. 
We may see in retrospect this mention of ‘ ‘greater things” as his 
first reference to the great verse epic.” The note of achievement 
at the end of the Second Defense is logically his final word on the 
British epic, the completion of which in the defenses set him free 
to work on Paradise Lost. And the association of the Second 
Defense with Paradise Lost is strengthened by the ideal of heroism 
that Milton finds, in the Second Defense, in Fairfax, whom he 
praises for having overcome ambition (VIII, 219); this is a hint 
of the higher heroism of Paradise Lost (1X.31-32). 

Milton’s ability to integrate the occasional demands, official or 
personal, of public service with his ultimate artistic objectives is 
seen also in The Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce. Here, though 
writing in a controversial style, packed with citations, which per- 
mitted few literary graces, Milton yet announced that he was 
writing in English to serve his native language (III, 378-379), 
another of the objectives stated in 1642. In Areopagitica he pro- 
duced not only a work in the service of liberty, but an oration that 
exploits the full resources of the language to achieve eloquence. In 
the defenses Milton wrote in Latin in order to make his arguments 
effective throughout Europe, but again he used the most reputable 


25John Milton, Englishman, p. 165 Ir was, of course, the First Defense that was 
reissued in 1658, not, as Hanford says (p. 1§1), the Second De fense 


‘William Riley Parker has urged that the “greater things” are Milton's next two 
treatises, A Treatise of Civil Power in Ecclesiastical Causes and Considerations 
Touching the Likeliest Means to Remove Hirelings out of the Church, both pub 
lished in 1659; see Milton’s Contemporary Reputation (Columbus, O., 1940), p. 41 
But it is very doubtful that Milton ever considered these brief, rather technical 
pamphlets, addressed to a relatively limited audience, greater than his eloquent 
Second Defense. 
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form possible under the pressure of time—an oration modeled on 
the classical—and succeeded, at least to the satisfaction of himself 


and his contemporaries, in creating a patriotic literary memorial. 


Therefore, when he turned to the writing of Paradise Lost, he was 
not abandoning an early plan; his British “epic” had already been 
written. 








The Proverbs in Swift’s Polite Conversation 


By Mackie L. JarreLe 


Pp E CONVERSATION Consists of three dialogues and an intro- 
duction in which the “author? Simon Wagstaff, tells how he 
has labored for thirty-six years to gather from select society the 
flowers of wit and eloquence which the dialogues contain: “I 
always kept a large table-book in my pocket; and as soon as I left 
the company, I immediately entered the choicest expressions that 
passed during the visit; which, returning home, I transcribed in a 
fair hand, but somewhat enlarged” 

Most of the recent comment on Polite Conversation, including 
that of Wyld, Davis, and Price,* has assumed that Wagstaff’s state- 
ment is a fairly accurate account of Swift’s own method: that is, 
that the dialogues are Swift’s own assemblage of the clichés and 
small-talk formulas of his day, drawn from direct observation. 
George Mayhew has lately reinforced this opinion with the evi- 
dence furnished by a poc ket notebook of Swift’s now in the Hunt- 
ington Library, Most of the notebook, which M: ayhew dates from 
1734 to 1736, is in Swift’s Anglo-Latin; the single page in English 
is headed “Polite” and contains twenty-one entries, six or seven of 
which appear in Polite Conversation. On the basis of this page May- 
hew states: “It may reasonably be concluded that Wagstaff’s meth- 
ods and Swift’s were the same; that this page of manuscript a 
sents portions of actual conversations which Swift overheard 1 
Dublin drawing rooms and recorded in briefest form, hot as = 
heard them, later to be written out fair, and amplified?”* 


Polite Conversation, in The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift, ed. Temple Scott 
(London, 1907), XI, 202—hereafter cited as PC, 

See H.C. Wyld, A History of Modern Colloquial English (London, 1920), P- 392; 
Herbert Davis, “The Conversation of the Augustans, The Seventeenth Century: 
Studies in the History of English Thought and Literature from Bacon to Pope, by 
R. F. Jones and others (Stanford, 1951), pp. 191-192; and Martin Price, Swift's 
Rhetorical Art (New Haven, 1953), p. 63 


“Swift's Anglo-Latin Games and a Fragment of Polite Conversation in Manu- 
script, HLQ, XVII (1954), 156. 
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Swift’s great interest in conversation and in what he called the 
‘cant’ of his day is undeniable; but the picture which emerges from 
Mayhew’s conclusion accords so badly with what is known of 
Swift’s social habits and the company he kept, as well as with his 
satirical practice, that the page of evidence—and the contents of 
Polite Conversation—deserve careful scrutiny, especially since most 
of the errors that have haunted Swift criticism have arisen from 
identifying Swift with his mask characters. 

Wagstaff’s boast that he has garnered his wit from the best draw- 


ing rooms 1S supplemented by two others: the claims of “true” wit 
and of scientific method, Concerning the first, he anticipates the 


criticism that some of his “smart turns” have a proverbial air and 
indignantly insists that he rejects proverbs “out of all ingenious dis- 
course)’ that the few of his sayings which sound proverbial “were 
not originally proverbs, but the genuine productions of superior 
wits?”* Second, his dialogues form a complete and scientific system: 

“The flowers of wit, fancy, wisdom, humour, and politeness, scat- 
tered in this volume, amount to one thousand, seventy and four. 
Allowing then to every gentleman and lady thirty visiting families, 
(not insisting upon fractions); the supply can be used daily for a 
year at the rate of almost a hundred items a day and can then be 
begun over again. 

Unfortunately one cannot examine Wagstaff’s first claim with 
the scientific accuracy it deserves without also examining the sec- 
ond. Walter Scott’s note that “almost all the repartees in the dia- 
logues turn upon proverbial expressions” is perhaps excusable in 
an editor with pressing obligations, but is lacking in zeal. “Faith, 
this is a whole treatise. I'll go reckon the lines on t’other sides. I’ve 
reckoned them?” By the most liberal count and even insisting upon 
fractions, the flowers of Polite Conversation come to no more than 
960, and of these more than 500 are proverbial; that is, since the 
term is difficult to limit precisely, they occur in proverb collections 


'PC, p. 204 
( » PP. 214-215 
“The Works of Jonathan Swift, 2nd ed. (London, 1883), LX, 345 


‘Journal to Stella, ed. Harold Williams (Oxford, 1948), p. 50 
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printed before Polite Conversation (1738) and before Mayhew's 
date for the pocket notebook, or are listed as current before or dur- 
ing Swift’s time in at least one of three standard dictionaries of 
proverbs, Tilley, Apperson, and Smith.’ Most of them are to be 
found in all three dictionaries, with numerous examples of pre- 
Swiftian literary use. Most of them occur in at least two or three 
of the proverb collections available to Swift. At least three hundred 
of the five hundred are found in the work of one single collector, 
John Ray. 

One must ask then whether it may reasonably or even conceiv- 
ably be concluded that Swift, who prided himself on his choice of 
company and who was severely handicapped by deafness,’ would 
spend his time collecting proverbs, banal or otherwise, in Dublin 
drawing rooms, which he was not known for frequenting, when he 
could find them conv eniently assembled in proverb collections. 

Interest in collecting English proverbs was greatly stimulated 
immediately before and during Swift’s ume.’® James I lowell’s Eng- 
lish Proverbs (1659); Giovanni Torriano’s Proverbial Phrases and 
Italian Proverbs, with English equivalents (1666); John Ray’s A 
Collection of English Proverbs (1670); and Thomas Fuller’s Gno- 
mologia (London, 1732; Dublin, 1733) form only a partial list of 
large collections. Almost every foreign-language dictionary, such 
as the Spanish dictionary by the Captain John Stevens whom W ag- 
staff praises,"’ or F lorio’s Italian dictionary, in Swift’s library, and 


‘Morris Palmer Tilley, A Dictionary of the Proverbs in England in the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries (Ann Arbor, 1950); G. L. Apperson, English Proverbs 
and Proverbial Phrases (London, 1929); and The Oxford Dictionary of English 
Proverbs, com. William George Smith, with an introduction by Janet Heseltine, znd 
ed. (Oxford, 1948) —hereafter cited as Smith 


‘Swift's letters, especially those of the 1720's and 1730's, make frequent mention of 
his dislike of dull company, his “solitary way of life? and its relation to his deafness. 
See, e.g., Journal to Stella, pp. 152, 200-201, and The Correspondence of Jonathan 
Swift, ed. F. Elrington Ball (London, 1910-1914), [V, 76-77, 127-128, 306, 309; V, 
49, 95, 141—hereafter cited as Correspondence 


OAs Heseltine points out, “We may take it as a sign that proverbs were on the 
wane that they now began to be collected so zealously.... By the first half of the 
eighteenth century proverbs had considerably depreciated” (Introduction to Smith, 
pp. XVii-xvill). 


14 New Di postal Spanish and English, and English and Spanish (London, 
1726). See PC, p. 222. 
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every phrasebook, such as John Clarke’s Phraseologia Puerilis 
(1638), also contained a collection. The probability of Swift’s 
know ledge of such collections is strongly attested by his lifelong 
interest in proverbs and their prevalence 1 in his writing. They flow 
through all his work, early and late, from the proverbial ttle of 
A Tale of a Tub to one of his latest productions, an epigrammatic 
version of “After the horse is stolen, shut the stable door?’'* 7 hey 
abound in the Journal to Stella’® and in his other correspondence; 
they sharpen his political pamphlets and his verse satires. They are 
indeed so typical of all his work that they might well be helpful 
in settling some of the problems of the Swift canon. 

Nor does the case for Swift’s knowledge of proverb collections 
need to remain, like Partridge’s death, a speculative matter. Al- 
though the oral tradition of proverbs and their wide currency in 
speech as well as written sources greatly increase the difficulty of 
ascertaining Swift’s sources, the nature both of Polite Conversation 
and of the early collections makes it possible to do so, For Polite 
Conversation 1s not merely a proverb collection; it is a proverb col- 
lection masquerading, or rather pretending to masquerade, as wit 
and politeness; and Swift’s joke demands the most banal and the 


rudest of repartee. The early proverb collectors, as uncertain as 
recent ones of a precise definition of the term, also included much 
material which looks notably unproverbial today. The aty pic: al 
entries, increased in Swift because of the problem of consecutive 
dialogue, are especially helpful in determining his sources. The task 
is also considerably easier because of the painstaking labor of the 


The Poems of Jonathan Swift, ed. Harold Williams (Oxford, 1937), Ill, 843 


Seventeen of the expressions in PC had already been used, many of them re 
peatedly, in the Journal to Stella. The following are in abbreviated form, the first 
page number refers to the Journal, the second to PC: “pure good” (28, 279); “when 
the devil’s dead” (42 and n. 30, 245); “what say you to the world to come?” 

>); “when the ducks have eaten up all the dirt” (137, 290); “marry come 
(148, 280); “sawce for a goose” (174, 291), “come with two eggs a penny 
242); “so we laughed & jocular formula often rep ited 174, 289); “one 
these odd-come-shortlies” {meaning soon, one of these days| (181, 235); “make a 
figure in a country church” (18s, 270); “for want of company elcome trumpery 
(272, 295); “that’s pozz” (386, 262); “pilgarlick” (388, 256 I'm a poet, if I had 
but, &c” (425, 238); “in a civil way” (458, 274); “keep my Breath to cool my 
Lenten Porridge” (505, 268); “for want of a better” (533, 232); “so hasty a dog 
would &c”” (549, 297) 
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three proverb dictionaries mentioned, which supplement each other 
admirably in tracing recorded uses. 

‘Iwo collections which contain large quantities of the material 
found in Polite Conversation are Ray’s A Collection of English 
Proverbs and James Kelly’s A Complete Collection of Scotish 
Proverbs (London, 1721). The evidence is good for Swift’s use of 
both. His use of Kelly is easily demonstrable because Kelly’s col- 
lection is Scottish, although greatly Anglicized, and contains mate- 
rial not found in English sources. The following parallels are found 
in no other collection; and no use other than Kelly’s and Swift’s has 
been traced by Tilley, Apperson, or Smith:"* 


1. | hope your early rising will do you no harm. (232-233) 
| hope your early rising will do you no harm. (195) 

2. We won't tear his clothes to hold him. (234) 
No Body riving {glossed ‘as tearing | your Cloaths. (263) 


Sut if you always say No, you'll never be married. (236) 


~ 


Say ay No, and you'll never be married. (298) 


. Ay, but May bees don’t fly now, miss. (237) 


+ 


May Bees fly not this time o’ the Year. (252) 
5. That’s as well done as if I had done it myself. (248) 


I could have done that my self, but not so handsomely. (213) 
6. 


Not so old, nor yet so cold. You know the rest, miss.'® (249) 


He is neither so old, nor yet so cold, but you may heat your Nose in 
his nether end. (160) 


7. I'm afraid, I shall fall into the ragman’s hands. (250) 


He is in the Rag-man’s Hands. (100) 
8. My rents are coming in. (250) 


They are sad Rents that come in with Tears. An Answer to them, 
who seeing your Cloaths ragged, say, Your Rents are coming in. 
(322) 


‘4s in all later comparisons, the entry from Swift is placed first, and the order fol 
lowed is that of Polite Conversation. lhe parenthetical numbers are page references 
Io save space, only the relevant part of the quotation is given kach entry ts treated 
as a sentence, and initial capitalization has been changed whenever necessary. Kelly 
italics have not been preserved. 


‘SA pperson mentions his unsuccessful attempt to locate this saying: “I hope ‘Miss 
did know the rest—I do not” (p. 455) 
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g. We:—What, have you pigs in your belly? (252) 
Is there any Mice in your Arse? A senseless surlish Return to them 
that speak of themselves in the plural Number. (215) 

10. You are mistaken in the stuff; ’tis half silk. (253) 
You are mistaken of the Stuff, it’s half Silk. (380) 

11. Why, my lord, when I die for age, she may quake for fear. (256) 
When he dies for Age, you may quake for fear. (357) 

12. Well, so much for that, and butter for fish. (257) 
That’s for that, and Butter’s for Fish. (336) 

13. When do you design to get a house, and a wife, and a fire to put 
her in? (26s) 
Never look for a Wife, ’till you have a House, and a Fire to put her 
In. (264) 

14. Live horse, and thou shalt have grass. (266) 
Live Horse, and thou'll get Grass. (301) 

15. You missed that, as you missed your mother’s blessing. (268) 


You mist’d [glossed as missed] that as you did your Mother’s Bless- 
ing. (382) 


ON 


. You are fit to be sent for sorrow. (268) 
You are good to be sent for Sorrow. (379) 
17. You have seen nine houses since you eat last. (273) 
You have seen nine Houses. An Invitation to eat with us. (389) 
18, Of all vittles, drink digests the quickest. (279) 
Of all Meat in the World, Drink goes the best down, (274) 
ig. | must do as the beggars do, go away when I have got enough. (288) 


I must do as the Beggars do, when I am full go away. (219) 
& ¢ 


- 
oc 


. Kiss my wife, and welcome. (300) 

Contentibus, quoth Tommy Tomson, kiss my Wife and welcome. 
(81) 

This list could be amplified by including other remarks in Polite 
Conversation which seem to have been suggested by material found 
only in Kelly, such as the three following: 


. You shine this morning like a sh--n barn-door. (249) 


You shine like the sunny Side of a Shernie Weight | glossed as “The 
Fan that they Winnow Corn with bedaub’d with Cow Dung” }. 
(378) 
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+ 


2. Well, remember this, colonel, when I have money and you have 
none. (265) 


If ever | be rich and you poor, I ken what ye’s get. (398) 

3. Madam, she |a wife] .. . has just wit enough to know her husband’s 
breeches from another man’s. (275) 
A Wife knows enough, who knows the good Man’s Breeks from 
Weilycoat | petticoat}. (54) 


The possibility of accidental resemblance in the last three examples 
is remote; but to believe that Swift heard in conversation at Dublin 
or elsewhere the preceding twenty parallels is surely pushing coin- 
cidence too far. 

The evidence for Swift’s knowledge of Ray’s collection is even 
stronger because of the three hundred parallels, the large majority 
of them identica! in order and phrasing or with some slight, often 
facetious, change.’ Here again the belief in accidental resemblance 
is making great demands on coincidence. The demonstration of 
Swift’s use of Ray is complicated, however, by the fact that Ray 
utilized earlier F. ‘nglish collections, such as Herbert’s Jacula Pru- 
dentum, Camden’s Remaines, and Howell’s miscellany, and was 
also freely copied by later collectors, such as Fuller; but the 
atypical items are again helpful. At least eighteen of the parallels 
between Ray and Polite Conversation are found in no other collec- 
tion and have no other use traced by Tilley, Apperson, or Smith. 
They are as follows: *" 

1. What news... ? —-Why, madam, Queen Elizabeth’s dead. (232) 


My Lord Baldwin’s dead. It is used when one tells for knews [sic] 
which everyone knows. (227) 


16 These three hundred parallels make an impressive but lengthy list. Two hundred 
and sixty-one are given, with page references, in an appendix to my “Swift's ‘Peculiar 
Vein of Humour’” (University of Texas, 1953). Another forty should be added to 
the list. For reasons of space these can be shown here only by their numbered entry 
in Tilley, who ponte cites both Ray and Swift but occasionally omits one or 
both. A ‘check of Ray and PC will show a parallel in all cases. See Tilley, B 416, 4524, 
761, 787; C 623, 880; D 239, 273, 279; E 49; F 62, 314, 740; G 18; H 15, 720; L 180, 244, 

37; M 244, 266; N 217, 278; P 511; Q 12; 8 78, 791; T 382; W 10, 118, 506. The remain 
ing few are cited in the text below. 

‘The page number following the second quotation in each item refers to the 2nd 
ed. of Ray’s A Collection of English Proverbs (London, 1678). Ray’s italics, organi 
zational in intent, have been omitted. 
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. I hear you are but just come out of the cloth-market. (233) 


He is in the cloth-market, i.e. in bed. (235) 


. Never, but once, at a w edding. (243) 
Never but once at a wedding.. (346) 


.” Twill go down like chopt hay. (248) 
It goes down like chop’t hay. (235) 


rhey say, he has a great estate, but only the right owner keeps him 
out of it. (252) 

He has a good estate, but that the right owner keeps it from him. 
(78) 


. Lapprehend you w ithout a constable. (252) 


lo order without a Constable. (68) 


1, She’s sick as a cushion, she wants nothing but stuffing. (253 
As sick as a cushion. (288) 

. There’s no whispering, but there’s lying. (254) 
Where there is whispering there is lying. (348) 

_ I’m like my lord mayor’s fool. (255) 


Like my lord Mayor’s fool. (247) 


_ [am like a rabbit, fat and lean in four and twenty hours. (255) 
He’s like a Rabbet, fat and lean in 24 hours. (288) 

. Miss lives upon love. —Yes; upon love and lumps of the cupboard. 
(256) 


She lives by love and lumps in corners. (75) 


. Pray, madam, what did thought do? (261) 
Thought lay a bed and besh— himself. (209) 
A dead wife under the table is the best goods in a man’s house. (265) 


A dead wife’s the best goods in a man’s house. (58) 


. They say, there are thirty and two good bits in a shoulder of veal. 
-Ay, colonel, thirty bad bits, and two good ones. You see, I under- 
stand you. (272) 

In a shoulder of veal there are twenty and two good bits, This is a 
piece of country wit. They mean by it, There are twenty (others 
say forty) bits in a shoulder of veal, and but two good ones. (83) 


s. I’m like all fools; I love everything that is good. (274) 


I am a fool, I love anything that is good. (247) 
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». [There is no such thing as good small beer, good brown bread, or a 
~~ — — 
good old woman. (277) 


Some good things I do not love, a good long mile, good small beer, 
x x - - ~- 
and a good old woman. (148) 


. If | were to fast for my life, | would take a good breakfast in the 
morning, a good dinner at noon, and a good supper at night. (278) 
If | were to fast for my life, | would eat a good breakfast in the 
morning, (67 ) 


18. Here’s a health to our friends, and hang the rest of our kin. (278) 


Here’s to our friends, and hang up the rest of our kindred. (347) 


These few parallels are quite unimpressive as compared with the 


total of three hundred. It must be remembered that they by no 
means represent Swift’s total use of Ray. They are so few only 
because any which appear in any other source have been omitted 
and because Fuller copied Ray freely; Gnomologia contains 160 of 
the total 300 parallels. Yet Swift’s primary use of Ray rather than 
Fuller can be demonstrated in three different ways: (1) Swift 
had used many of the proverbs which occur in both R: ry and Fuller 
in work before 1732, when Gnomologia appeared;'* (2) Swift’s 
correspondence shows that Polite Conversation was largely finished 
by 1732;'° and (3) his phrasing is generally, but not always, closer 
to Ray’s than to Fuller’s. 

Swift’s acquaintance with Fuller as well as Ray is indicated by 
a few entries in Polite Conversation which correspond to material 
found in no source other than Gnomologia, one an exact parallel, 
one a parallel in part, and two others which seem to have been 
suggested by it:*° 


'*See, e.g., “Mary the Cook-Maid’s Letter” (1718) and The Grand Question 
debated (1729) in Poems, III, 985, 863. 


19He wrote to Gay in August, 1731, that he had retired to the country “to reduce 
the whole politeness, wit, humour, and style of England into a short system”; and a 
letter to Pope of June, 1732, mentions the treatise as “a thing in prose, begun above 
twenty-eight years ago, and almost finished” See Correspondence, IV, 258, 309 


“References to Fuller, cited by numbered entry rather than page, are to the 
London edition of 1732. 
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1. Why, miss will say anything but her prayers, and those she whistles. 
(241) 
He says any thing but his Prayers, and them he whistles. (No. 2014) 
», What! You have found a mare’s nest; and laugh at the eggs. (248) 
You have found a Colt’s Nest, and laugh at the Eg, 


Ss 
OS 
ec 


(No. 5917) 
3. | wonder what makes these bells ring? — Why, my lord, | suppose, 
because they pull the ropes. (241) 
If you love not the noise of the Bells, why do you pull the Ropes? 
( No. 2767) 


1. 1’m afraid, your bosom friends |lice| are become your backbiters. 
(252) 
No Friend like to a Bosom-Friend; as the Man said when he pull’d 
out a Louse. (No. 3571) 


Swift’s phrasing is occasionally closer to Fuller than to Ray, as 
in “More cost than worship; which appears in identical form in 
Fuller but as “More cost more worship” in Ray.” On the whole, 
however, Swift’s phrasing is notably similar to Ray’ s; and the cor- 
respondences are the more remarkable when Swift’s versions of 
familiar proverbs are compared with the versions in other collec 
tions, in, for example, Herbert’s Jacula Prudentum (1651) or 
Thomas Draxe’s Bibliotheca Scholastica (1654), which have few 
such correspondences. 

The same methods can be used to show Swift’s acquaintance 
with several other collections: A New Dictionary of the Terms 
Ancient and Modern of the Canting Crew, which clearly delighted 
him, since many of its phrases occur again and again in his other 
work; Torriano’s two collections; Howell’s assorted group; Hey- 
wood’s proverbial epigrams as well as his proverbs; and possibly 
Oswald Dykes’s English Proverbs with Moral Reflections (London, 
1709), although the case for Dykes rests precariously on a single 
phrase. The criterion is again a single source, checked with Tilley, 
Apperson, and Smith. 


‘The proverbial “mare’s nest” appears in numerous collections, but only Fuller 


adds “laugh at the Eggs? 
PC, p. 294; Ray, p. 116; Fuller, No. 3451 
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The following are found in only Polite Conversation and A New 
Dictionary of the Canting Crew; the subject matter too is some- 
what specialized: 


. Nay, I’m told for certain you had been among Philistines. (235) 
| fell among the Philistines, | chopt upon a knot of Drunken Fellows. 


(s.v. Philistines ) 


. You must own you had a drop in your eye. (236) 
Drop-in-his-eye, almost drunk. (S.v. Drop) 
. [ tell you my tale, and my tale’s author. (246) 
I tell you my Tale, and Tales-man or Author. (s.v. ‘Tale-tellers) 
4. But he’s a queer old duke. (290) 
Queere duke, c. a poor decayed Gentleman (s.v. Queer) 
. Let him carry off the dead men (as we say in the army). (Meaning 
the empty bottles). ( 203) 


Dead-men—empty-Pots or Bottles on a ‘Tarvern [sic] table. (s.v. 
Dead-Men) 


The only precedents for six of Sw ift’s proverbs are found in the 


collections of Giovanni Torriano, who taught Italian in London 
and whose Italian birth possibly accounts for the relative rarity 
and un-English phrasing of many of his English equiv: alents of 


24 


Italian proverbs, generally introduced by “The English say’ 


1. | always rise at eleven, whether it be day or no. (233) 
The English say, lo rise about nine a clock, day, or day not. (102) 
"Tis as cheap sitting as standing. (234) 


Ie s as cheap sitting as standing. (/t. Prov., 277) 


. You hit yourself a devilish box on the ear. (237) 


A sound box on the ear |a windfall]. (110) 


. Not a word of the pudden, I beg you. (261) 
The English say ... Not a word of the Pudding. (240) 


he edition cited is the London reprint of 1889. The original, by “B. E., Gent", 
appeared in London in 1690(? ) 


21T he Proverbial Phrases Digested in Alphabetical Order by Way of Dictionary 
(London, 1666); Piazza Universale di Proverbi Italiani: or, A Common Place of Ital 
ian Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases (London, 1666), Of the parallels cited, all except 
the second are found in Proverbial Phrases 
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5. We stayed for you, as one horse does for another. (273) 
[he English say, to stay, as one horse stays for another. (1 ) 

6. Her nails were long enough to scratch her grannam out of her grave. 
(294) 


Phe English say, Extreme long nails, So as to be able to dig ones 
Grannum out of her Grave. (231) 


The following are found only in Swift and in Howell’s English 
Proverbs: ' 
1. Her tongue runs like the clapper of a mill. (246) 
His toung is like a Lambs tail, or the clack of a Mill. ( 
. Live and learn. —Ay, and be hang’d and forget all. (256) 
One may live and learn, and be hang’d and forget all. (13) 
They say in our country, that shiddle-come-sh--’s the beginning of 
love. (280) 


Shitten-come-shites is the beginning of love. (6) 


Well, my elbow itches; I shall change bedfellows. (295) 


My elbow itches, I must change my bedfellow. (12) 


Although most of Heywood’s proverbs are incorporated in Ray, 


Swift’s phr: asing 1s almost invariably closer to Ray than to Hey- 
wood, Only two of Wagst aff’s witticisms are found in no source 


other than Hey wood:' 


1. | swear I have often seen him cast a sheep's eye out of a calf’s head 
at you. (241) 
He cast a sheep's eye at her: a strange eye spread 
lo cast a sheep's eye look out of a calf’s head. ( 185) 


2. Pray, eat, you see your dinner. (273) 


Ye see your fare. (43) 


English Proverbs, like Howell's other collections, is contained in Lexicon Tetra 
glotton (London, 1660). The first and second parallels from Howell are found in 
part in other collections, but only Howell and Swift add “the clack of a Mill” to the 
first and “be hang’d and forget all” to the second. 


“The edition cited is The Proverbs, Epigrams,and Miscellanies of John Heywood, 
ed. J.S. Farmer (London, 1906). 
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The evidence for Swift’s knowledge of Dykes 1s extremely slight; 
the phrase “tricks upon travellers” occurs in both works and in 
no other source.*’ 

The analysis so far leaves approximately 150 proverbs still 
unaccounted for, and of these only a sampling can be given. Many 
of them are in at least two of the collections mentioned, such as 
Fuller and Torriano, or Howell and Kelly. Some are in no collec- 
tion but in several well-known sources. “Thereby hangs a tale; for 
example, appears five times in Shakespeare alone.** The rare con- 
fusion of the woodcock with the ostrich (“the woodcock, that 
strives to hide his long bill, and then thinks nobody sees him”) 1s 
unlisted by Tilley, Apperson, or Smith but occurs in a letter to 
Swift from Archbishop King in a form which suggests that King 
had been reading Thomas Washbourne’s Divine Poems: 


Or like the Wood-cock hide their heads and then, 
‘Cause they see none, thinks none sees them agen.*” 


The equally rare “Jace is Latin for a candle” appears in Dampier’s 
A New Voyage Round the World, of Gulliverian fame and in 
Swift’s library.’ A gratifying number of others are found in books 
which he owned or is known to have read in, for example, the 
work of Jonson, Charles Cotton, Tom Brown, and in Hudibras. 
The most common source for those expressions appearing in 
no collection is English comedy, Elizabethan, Jacobean, and 
Restoration. 

Approximately twenty-five of the proverbs in Polite Conversa 
tion appear in no collection and in only one other source. With 
one possible exception all twenty-five sources were available to 


PC, p. 261; Dykes, p. 53 

25PC, p. 257; Tilley, T 48. 

29King wrote to Swift on December 17, 1707, of “the woodcock’s folly that thinks 
hone sees him when he hides his head” (Correspondence, |, 64). See Swift's re ply, 
which repeats the reference (ibid., p. 67); the similar usage in T. Washbourn 
Divine Poems, | (London, 1654), cited by the OFD, and PC, p. 262. 

See T. P. Le Fanu, “Catalogue of Dean Swift's Library in 1715? Proceedings of 
the Royal Irish Academy, XXXVI (1927), 273; A New Voyage Round the World, 
xvill, 360, in Dampier’s Voyages, ed. John Masefield (London, 1906). The only other 
use of this proverb cited by the dictionaries is in Shadwell’s The Virtuoso; see Tilley, 
I 6. 
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Swift; and although references to books and authors are fairly 
rare in his writing, a few of these are specifically mentioned.” 
list of these sources would seem to be of special interest because of 
the information it might furnish concerning his reading; but it 
contains few surprises, although it confirms what is alre: ady known, 
that Swift’s reading was considerably wider than his library indi- 
cates (as all students of his sources must declare), that he was 
interested in plays,’* especially comedy, and in popular pieces such 
as jest books, almanacs, and the assorted productions of Grubstreet. 
The list may be broken down into dramatic and non-dramatic 
works: 


. Why, colonel, they say, the devil’s at home. (234) 


he proverb says the devil’s at home.** (The World Tost at Tennis, in 
I'he Works of Thomas Middleton, ed. A. H. Bullen | London, 1886], 


p. 135) 


.Pr’ythee, Tom, sit a little farther; I believe your father was no 
glazier. (235) 


Were your father a glacier. (Misogonus, 1V.1.127) 


. 1 do love it; but it does not love me. (239) 

Surely I do love it, but it loves not me. (The Scornful Lady, in The 
Works of Francis Beaumont and John Fletcher {Cambridge, 1905 |, 
Il, 244) 


. lean’ help it, if | would ery my eyes out. (240) 


I could ery my eves out. (The Careless Husband, in The Dramatic 
Works of Colley Cibber |London, 1760], I, 13) 


Chis would make a parson swear. (255) 


This would make a Saint swear like a souldier. (A King, and No 
King, in The Works of Beaumont and Fletcher, |, 202) 


Brown and Cibber, e.g., are mentioned in Wagstaff’s introduction; Jonson in th 
Journal (p. 155 and n.), Poor Robin in Correspondence, \V, 168. See below. 


See Harold Williams, Dean Swift's Library (Cambridge, 1932), pp. 65, 72-73 


4. 


Formulas like “The proverb says” and “as the saying 1s” in the following exam 
ples need not be interpreted literally, any more than Swift's playful “old saying and 
true” in the Journal (p. 142). Since these sayings can be traced to no other source, 
the formulas probably show Swift's interest in collecting proverbs and his recording 
of items so labeled 
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. With all my heart, and a piece of my liver. (258) 


With all our hearts. —And with ¢ a piece of my liver too. (Mucedorus, 
in A Select Collection of Old English Plays, ed. W. C. Hazlitt 
London, 1874], p. 257) 


. My nose itch’d,, and I knew I should drink wine, or kiss a fool. (260) 


We shall ha guests today ... my nose itches so, . . . Some fool or 
other knocks. (The Honest Whore, in The Dramatic Works of 
Thomas Dekker | London, 1873}, Il, 26-27) 


. If she would eat gold, he would give it to her. (261) 


If... eating Gok 1, as the old Saying is, can make thee happy, thou 
shalt be so. (The Busy Body, in The Works of the Celebrated Mrs. 
Centlivre | London, 1760], I, 93) 


. Pd rather you would stop it {his mouth| with a kiss. (280) 


Stop his mouth with a kiss. (Shakespe: ire, Aluch Ado, 111.321) 


. It would rain cats and dogs. (290) 


It shall raine ... Dogs and Polecats, and so forth. (The City Wit, in 
The Dramatic Works of Richard Brome \London, 1876}, 1, 334) 


Twelve are found in non-dramatic works of comedy or satire: 


. Why, they say, she’s one of the chief toasts in town. —Ay, when 


all the rest are out of it. ( 245) 
1 am the best man in the company/ When there is no more. ( The 


Varriage of Wit and Wisdom, ed. J. O. Halliwell | London, 1846}, 
p. 12) 


. Ay, thou hast a head, and so has a pin. (246) 


Ah Jack! Thou hast a Head, and so has a Pin. (Steele, The Tatler, 
1709, No. 83 |London, 1728], Il, 206) 


~Oh! Madam, don’t be afraid, it comes with a fright. (258) 


Thou fear’st I am in loue with thee (my Deare), 

I prethy feare not, It comes with a feare. 
(Everard Guilpin, Skialetheia, Shakespeare Association Facsim 
iles, No. 2 [1931], Epigram 64) 


. You are afraid of your friends, and none of them near you. (258) 


No girding satyrist can t: ike up the old proverb against you, and say, 
that you are afraid of your friends, when there is none near you. 
(Philander Misaurus, The Honour of the Gout {London, 1699}, in 
The Harleian Miscellany |London, 1810], X, 391) 
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. Why, they call that |old husband and young wife] a match of the 

world’s m: aking. ~What if he had been young, and she old? —Why, 
miss, that would have been a match of the devil’s making; but when 
both are young, that’s a match of God’s making. (263-264) 
[his proverbial saying passeth upon marriages: That a yong man 
and woman is a match of God’s making,—so- Adam and Eve; an old 
man and a yong woman of our Lady’s,—so Joseph and Mary, but a 
yong man ‘and an old woman of the divell’s making. (Nicholas 
LI strange, Merry Passages and Jests, in The Harleian Miscellany, 
I, 37) 


[hey say, oysters are a cruel meat, because we eat them alive: Then 
they are an uncharitable meat, for we leave nothing to the poor, and 


they are an ungodly meat, because we never say grace, (271) 


They |oysters| are ungodly, sayes Tarlton, because they are eaten 
without grace; uncharitable, because they leave nought but shells; 
and unprofitable, because they must swim in wine. (Turlton’s Jests, 
ed. J. O. Halliwell |London, 1844], p. 6 


. Fingers were made before forks, and hands before knives. (276) 


Fall too, hands were made before knives. (Grobiana’s Nuptials, in 
Grobianus in England, ed. Ernst Ruehl, Palaestra, XXX VIIL | Berlin, 
1904 R p. 18o) 


. It {ale} will make a cat speak, and a wise man dumb. (285) 


And old liquor able to make a cat speak and a wise man dumb.”* 
(An Antidote against Melancholy, ed. J. P. Collier {London, 1870], 
p: 19) 
. He fell asleep and snored so hard, that we thought he was driving 
his hogs to market. (291) 

I.et me heare her snore, shee was wont to call my swine togeather 
with that noise. (Grobiana’s Nuptials, p. 186) 

The devil go with him and sixpence; and there’s money and com- 
pany too. (291) 


The devil and ninepence go with her; that’s money and company. 
(The Works of Tom Brown |London, 1760], HI, 245) 


. Damn your cards, said he, they are the devil’s books. (295 ) 


Cards and dice .. . the devil’s books, and the devil’s bones, (Poor 
Robin's Almanach, Prognostications |London, 1676], sig. C4) 


‘The first part of this saying is found in several sources, only An Antidote against 
Melancholy adds “and a wise man dumb?’ 
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i2. ’msure I shall sleep without rocking. (201) 


Hee sleepes soundly without rocking. (Richard Brathwaite, The 
W himzies, ed. J. O. Halliwell London, 1859], p. 106) 


Three others may best be called miscellaneous: 


. ll make you one day sup sorrow for this. (250) 
Hir servaunts sitte and soupé sorowe! (Plowman’s Tale, in Skeat’s 
Chaucer, znd ed. | Oxford, 1926}, VII, 182) 


. Remember, that a good servant must always come when he’s c alled, 
do what he’s bid, and shut the door after him. ( 264) 


} 


Nw 


He |a footman| will come when you call him, go when you bid 
him, and shut the door after him. (Letter recommending a servant 
in James Howell's Epistolae Ho-Elianae: Familiar Letters, gth ed. 
| London, 1726], p. 211) 


w 


. Brandy is Latin for a goose, (283) 
a goose. (The Marprelate Tracts, ed. W. Pierce 


( 
— 
c 
)) 


srandy is Latin for 
London, 1gt1|, p. 14¢ 


The single remaining parallel, “the devil to pay; is unlisted by 
Apperson and Smith, and traced by Tilley only to Douce MS 
104."° Its accessibility to Swift ts therefore doubtful. 

This analysis of five hundred of Swift’s “smart turns; although 
it is incomplete because of the exigencies of space, furnishes strong 
evidence that Polite Conversation was derived primarily from 
written rather than oral sources. It has been possible to trace well 
over half of the total material while staying, because of their 
valuable checks on earlier uses, within the limits of the three 
proverb dictionaries. There is every reason to believe that a study 
of other material would turn up a great deal more of Wagst: aff’s 
wit. The following is merely a sample of parallels which, although 
uncited by the dictionaries, appear in works containing other 
parallels: 


1. What religion is he of? —Why, he is an Anythingarian. (252) 
Such bifarious anythingarians, that always make their interest the 
standard of their re ligion. (The Works of Tom Brown, Ill, 97, cited 
by the OED) 
In Reliquae Antiquae, ed. T. Wright and J. O. Halliwell (London, 1840), I, 257 
’C,, p. 290. 
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2. Well, she and Tom Gosling were banging compliments backward 
and forward; it looked like two asses scrubbing one another. —Ay, 
claw me, and I'll claw you. (294) 


As you have beheld two Horses knubbing one another; Ka me Ka 
thee, an old kind of Courtship. (Brome, The City Wit, pp. 344-345) 
3. | hope, you can see your own blood without fainting. (249) 

One sayd hee was so tenderhearted, that he could not find in his 
heart to kill a louse; another answered that it proceeded only from 
faintheartednesse, because he had not the heart to see his own blood. 
(Conceits, Clinches, Flashes and Whimzies, in Shi _— Jest 

Books, ed. W. i Hazlitt | London, 1866 |, II, No. 25 


§ 


4. Come, here’s a health to the founders. —Ay; and to the confounders 
too. (278) 


A vaine glorious man was bragging that his Father and his Uncle 
had founded such a Hospitall. One answered, ’tis true, but yet know 
that your Father and your Uncle were the mere confounders of that 
Hospitall you speak of. (Conceits, Clinches, No. 8 


There remains the problem of the page in Swift’s notebook 
headed “Polite” and containing six or seven entries duplicated in 
Polite Conversation. \o support his thesis that the entries are tran- 
scriptions of “actual Dublin conversations, Mayhew emphasizes 
the use of “stenographic abbreviations like ‘yr? and Ans:”*’ but 
ignores the fact that the original letters of the Journal to Stella 
(Letter I, for example) contain even more abbreviation and con- 
traction. Nor does he account for the repetition on the page of 
two entries, or for the appearance of two others in work as early 
as the ran (1) “Is she handsome, Ans. She'll pass in a C ‘roud” 
and (2) “At yr Service in a civil way?’ 

The first occurs in a letter of 1711 as “How does Stella look, 
madam Dingley? . . . Will she pass in a crowd? Will she make a 
figure in a country church?” It is abbreviated in Polite Conver- 
sation to “It will make a flaming figure in a country church? and 
has a parallel in Ray, “To make a fair show in a country church” 
Since the only other use traced by the proverb dictionaries is in 


*Mayhew, pp. 158, 153 
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Kelly, which appeared more than ten years after Swift’s letter, 
the entry provides further evidence of his early knowledge of 
Ray. 

The second, which occurs in Polite Conversation as “My wife’s 
well, Colonel, and at your service in a civil way; is a favorite 
Swiftian joke and is used twice in the Journal in w ays which 
suggest Stella’s familiarity with it: “I am sorry in a civil way, that’s 
all? and ‘“‘wceh he thinks reflects on him, as I believe it does thé in 
a mighty civil way:’ Swift varies it in “Mary the Cook-Maid’s 
Letter” of 1718 (“And so I remain in a civil way, your Servant to 
command”) and The Grand Question debated of 1729 (“My 
Wife’s at your Service”).** 

A third entry (“How are you. Heart whole and moneyless”’) 
precludes the wild possibility that Mayhew’s dating of the note 
book 1s wrong by several decades, although its Anglo Latin pages 
are no doubt sufficient evidence on this point. A page in Kelly 
listing various jocular answers to the question of “How do you 
do?” contains a longer version, “Heart whole and Moneyless, and 
a hundred Pound would do me no Harm?’ Unlisted by Tilley, 
Apperson, or Smith, the entry is thus further evidence of Swift’s 
use of Kelly and of a date for the notebook later than 1721. 

Several of the other entries are also traceable: 


1. “Ay they that have much would have more?’ In the form of 
“Much would have more?’ this proverb appears in almost every 
collection in English: in Ray, Kelly, Howell, Fuller, and Hey wood, 
to choose only those with which Swift was evidently familiar, as 
well as Draxe and Camden’s Remaines. (Tilley, M 1287, P 424) 


2, “To morrow’s a new day:’ This proverb ts so common that it 
is found in at least eight well-known sources, the most likely for 
Swift being Florio’s or Cotton’s translation of Montaigne, or 
Lyly’s Mother Bombie, another proverbial treasure-house. (PC, 
245; Lilley, T 380) 


‘Journal, p. 185; PC, Pp. 270; Ray, p. 269; Kelly, p. 207 (“It will make a bra Show, 
in a Landward Kirk”). 


“PC, p. 274; Journal, pp. 458, 512-513; Poems, III, 987, 869 


*Kelly . p- 400 
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3. “To morrow come never!’ This is found in Ray as well as in 
Clarke's Phraseologia Puerilis and in the translation of Erasmus by 
Nathan Bailey, another proverb collector and phrasebook maker. 
(PC, 245; Tilley, T 379) 


4. “Well, you have lost a Collop (since you have been sick): This 
entry is repeated in the notebook. It is unlisted by the dictionaries 
but is found in the 1736 edition of Bailey’s Dictionarum Britan- 
nicum: “He has lost a Collop, that is, he is fallen away, he is grown 
lean:’*° 


5. “I’m afraid that’s too good news to be true” appears in four 
sources: Mother Bombie, Daniel’s Arcadia, Thomas Heywood’s 
The Wise-Woman of Hogsdon, and Rowley’s When You See Me. 
(Tilley, N 156) ; 


6. “That’s a note above Ela’ Bailey’s Dictionarum Britannicum 
(1730) defines ela as “the highest note in the scale of music’’ The 
OED lists five pre-Swiftian uses similar to his entry, e.g., in Lyly 
and Nashe. 


7. “You may put it into yr Eye, and see never the worse” is 
found in at least twelve familiar sources. It occurs in a form 
identical with Swift’s in Ray, Torriano, Kelly, and A New Dic- 
tionary of the Canting Crew. (PC, 267; Tilley, W 506) 


8. “He must rise early that would please everybody” appears in 
Ray and Fuller, as well as several other works. Mayhew believes 
that this entry is the probable source of a line in Polite Conversa- 
tion, “They must rise betimes that would cheat her of her money”; 
but two better equivalents may be found in the proverb collections, 
“He must rise betimes that will cozen the devil?’ and “He that will 
outwit the fox must rise betimes:’ The closest equivalent to Swift, 
however, is in another letter of Howell’s: “They must rise betimes 
that can put tricks upon you’ (PC, 296; Tilley, D 279, F 645) 


+°Bailey’s use is cited by the OED. It appears in only the revised edition of 1736 
(s.v. Collop). 


“1Epistolae Ho-Eliainae, p. 411. 
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9. “I'll give you as good a thing (the same again):’ This line, 
repeated in the notebook, is also unlisted by the dictionaries. The 
nearest equivalent I have found is in Kelly: “For as good again, 
like the Sundays milk. A precise woman . . . would not sell her 
Milk on Sunday, but would give it for as good again:”” 


10. “I can’t give my opinion the first glass.’ Mayhew’s derivation 
of another line in Polite Conversation, “Second thoughts are best,’ 
from this entry is also unlikely, since Kelly contains the latter in 
identical form, as well as a related version: “It is a Tale of two 
Drinks. It is a thing that requires Deliberation; at least as long as 
the Glass may go twice about?” 


Thus the jottings in Swift’s notebook can hardly represent con- 
versations recorded “hot as he heard them” Two had kept cold 
longer than Orrery’s letter.“* Those entries used in Swift’s earlier 
work, those appearing in proverb collections and in other books 
which he must have known, and the repetitions on the notebook 
page—all, together with his deafness, argue strongly against the 

_theory of spot recording. Nor is it possible to accept Mayhew’s 
deduction that, because “by 1734 or 1735, to write in one of the | 
Anglo-Latin languages was almost second nature to Swift;’** some 
of the Anglo-Latin notes were similarly recorded and intended for 
Polite Conversation. To support this implausible theory, Mayhew 
cites five entries in Forster MS 530 which are found in Polite Con- 
versation: (1) “Tomo rosa nudae” (““To-morrow’s a new day”); 
(2) “Mi dans cinge des aro ver” (“her dancing days are over”); 
(3) “Mollis as simple tonas ani in tuenti miles o fano ac” (“Why, 
one that lives within a mile of an oak”); (4) “Justas ano lina 
nivibus” (“like an owl in an ivy-bush”); and (5) “Suis mi de armis 


*?Kelly, p. 103. 
*3Ibid., pp. 300, 177. 


*4A favorite explanation for the tone of Orrery’s Remarks on the Life and Writ- 
ings of Dr. Jonathan Swift was that Orrery found an unopened letter of his endorsed, 
in Swift's hand, “This will keep cold? See Henry Craik, The Life of Jonathan Swift 
(London, 1894), Il, 197. 


*5Mayhew, p. 136. 
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tres, at ur cervice, Ime an, as far as ani fine virtuus laedis civi litigo 
es” (“at your service in a civil way”).“* 

The first and last of these have already been discussed. The 
second is used in “Stella’s Birth-Day” (1724-1725) as “We say, 
she’s past her Dancing Days:’*’ Swift could have found this proverb 
in Kelly and at least seven other well-known sources; its most 
famous use is Capulet’s “For you and I are past our dancing days” 
(Romeo and Juliet, 1.v.35). The fourth is in Ray, Torriano, and 
Tom Brown, as well as eight other sources.** The third can be 
found in at least seven works including Porter’s The Two Angry 
Women of Abingdon, whose Nicholas Proverbs could hardly be 
unfamiliar to a proverb collector and a man so well-read as Swift.” 

There is then no reason for believing that Forster MS 530 or 
the English entries in the Huntington notebook (HM 14341) are 
other than they appear to be: the first, more fodder for Swift’s 
Anglo-Latin games with Sheridan, taken, quite naturally, from 
material in Swift’s memory or possession; the second, desultory 
memoranda for composition and revision. 

The tracing of Swift’s material to written rather than oral 
sources may be of some slight value in dating Polite Conversation, 
which was certainly long in the making. Swift was notoriously 
unreliable about dates, but the beginning date of 1704 furnished 
Pope is as sterling as the 1702 derived from Wagstaff’s thirty-six 
years of labor. The first flower of Polite Conversation found in 
Swift’s other writing is in a letter to Tisdall dated 1704: “There is 
more unaccountability in your letter’s little finger, than in mine’s 
whole body:’ A parody of Ray’s and Kelly’s “He has more wit 
in’s little finger than thou in thy whole body;’ the proverb is used 
by Wagstaff with goodness substituting for wit.’ Other uncommon 


*°The parentheses contain not exact translations but the equivalents in PC, pp. 245, 
246, 262, 263, 274. 

*7Poems, Il, 756; Tilley, D 118. **See Tilley, P 96; Apperson, p. 479. 

*9Tilley, M 926. PC and The Two Angry Women have several ay expres- 
sions in common, including one unlisted by the dictionaries: “Who I? I, quoth the 
dog, or what?” (The Two Angry Women, IILii. 44); “and I, quoth the dog” (PC, 
p- 256). 

5°See Correspondence, IV, 309; PC, p. 228. 


*1Correspondence, l, 45, Ray, p. 244; Kelly, p. 173; PC, p. 279. 
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proverbs duplicated in Polite Conversation appear as early as “The 
Story of Baucis and Philemon” and An Elegy on Mr. Patrige."* The 
best evidence for an early beginning is in the Journal to Stella, not 
only the seventeen duplications but the remark that follows another 
proverb—“Great wits, they say, have but short memories; that’s 
good vile conversation:’** 

All signs point to difficulty and delay in final revision. The 
slight use made of Fuller and the considerably earlier dates of the 
collections most used support Swift’s statements in 1732 that the 
‘work was almost finished, and in 1734 that “it has lain by me 
several years, and wants nothing but corrections:** Mayhew’s 
1734-1736 dating of the notebook is uncertain; but the “lost a 
Collop” entry, paralleled only in Bailey’s Dictionarum Britannicum, 
suggests a date as late as 1736 or later. With the exception of this 
single entry, however, all the evidence agrees that by 1734-1736 
Swift was making final revisions rather than collecting material. 

Wyld’s assumption that all of Wagstaff’s witticisms were “cur-. 
rent in the conversation of the more frivolous part of Society in 
the early eighteenth century”®* must also be discarded. Although 
the boast that “there is not one single witty phrase in this whole 
collection, which hath not received the stamp and approbation of 
at least one hundred years, and how much longer, it is hard to 
determine” is not literally true, it contains more truth than its 
surface warrants. Wagstaff’s wit is indeed “genuine, sterling, and 
authentic”; a surprising amount of it is antiquarian. The claim that 
withstands inspection best is the one which appears to be most 
absurd: “There is not one single sentence in the whole collection, 
for which I cannot bring most authentic vouchers, whenever | 
shall be called?’** What looks like a typically transparent Swiftian 
hoax turns out to be an equally typical Swiftian reversal. 

52You’re on the wrong side of the Door? Poems, I, 91 (1706 version of Baucissand 
Philemon) ; PC, p. 255. “Hung by Goemetry? Poems, I, 99 (1708); PC, p. 260. 

53 Journal, p. 278. 

54Correspondence, V, 100. 

55Wyld, A History of Modern Colloquial English, p. 392. 

56PC, pp. 204-205. 

57PC, pp. 217-218. 
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The strongest critical conviction which emerges from surveying 
Swift’s proverbs is this: Polite Conversation is the work of a man 
of letters, a frequenter of libraries. And if all the evidence, the 
“most authentic vouchers,’ were lacking, the conviction would still 
be strong. Swift did not collect his material in company because, 
being Jonathan Swift, he could not and would not have done so. 
‘To believe that he used the test of truth, as Flaubert, for example, 
insisted on using it to compile his Dictionnaire des idées regues, is 
to ignore, or destroy, Swift’s joke. His interest is neither lexi- 
cographical nor scientific. His attitude toward idiom is far removed 
from that of John Ray, that fellow of the Royal Society who spent 
ten years collecting proverbs and another spate recording rare and 
dialectal English words.* Implicit in Polite Conversation is an 
amused contempt for empiricism and for the cockle-shell collectors 
of the Royal Society. Swift ridicules the small talk of his day not 
by an accurate recording but by a more contemptuous and wittier 
—a more Swiftian—distortion, a “formal grave lie”** which delights 
in mixing Tarlton and Mucedorus’ Mouse with Cibber and Tom 
Brown, and which laughs gaily at the small talk of all time. Swift 
was neither Simon Wagstaff nor John Ray; he was, as he was too 
often pushed into protesting and as his critics too often forget, a 
wit and a humorist. 


%*A Collection of English Words Not Generally Used. See also Kelly's Introduc- 
tion. 


‘*Swift’s description of his A New Journey to Paris, in the Journal, p. 357. 











- Unpublished Letters of Ruskin and 
Millais, 1854-1855 


By Frencu Foce 


Ee story of John Ruskin’s disastrous marriage to Euphemia 
(Effie) Gray in 1848 and its eventual annulment just over six 
years later has been told in great detail but with widely differing 
sympathies by writers in the past twenty-five years. Some of the 
accounts have been avowedly partisan, such as Admiral Sir Wil- 
liam James’s John Ruskin and Effie Gray: The Story of John Rus- 
kin, Effie Gray and John Everett Millais Told for the First Time 
in Their Unpublished Letters (New York, 1947), which is frankly 
presented as a vindication of Effie; and J. Howard Whitehouse’s 
Vindication of Ruskin (London, 1950), which contains, among 
other documents, the first publication of Ruskin’s statement to his 
proctor in the nullity suit, a statement never introduced into the 
trial because Ruskin decided not to contest the case. The new mate- 
rial in these volumes is in itself extremely valuable for the additional 
light it throws on a complex, highly emotional situation, but new 
confusions may result from the obvious bias with which that 
material is presented. 

More objective studies like those of R. H. Wilenski, Derrick 
Leon, Peter Quennell, and Joan Evans' have attempted to give a 
dispassionate record of the events of 1848-1854, but they have of 
necessity been based on incomplete information. The air of scandal 
which lay over the separation had the effect of driving comment 
underground—into diaries, journals, and personal letters which are 
only gradually coming to light. No one has yet had available to him 
all of the voluminous material relating to the case, and many of the 
earlier writers on Ruskin and Millais deliberately suppressed some 
of the material they had access to in order to avoid offense to one 
party or the other. The thought in publishing for the first time the 


‘Respectively, John Ruskin: an Introduction to Further Study of bis Life and 
Work (London, 1933); Ruskin, the Great Victorian (London, 1949); Jobn Ruskin, 
the Portrait of a Prophet (London, 1949); and John Ruskin (New York, 1954). 
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following letters of Millais and Ruskin, now in the Huntington 
Library, is to add to the available evidence on which a full story 
may some day be based; the hope is that more complete evidence 
will lead to better understanding of the work of two such gifted 
men as Millais and Ruskin, whose professional productions were 
also so very personal. 

This is not the place to attempt a full story of the gradual deteri- 
oration of the relations between Effie and the Ruskins. Some of the 
reasons for the ultimate failure of the marriage began to appear very 
soon after John and Effie, groom and bride, entered the household 
of his parents. It became clear that the mother was not willing to 
relinquish to the wife the responsibility of caring for the young 
genius. Effie, it seems, was to be an incidental addition to, not a 
vital part of, John’s life. What was more, his intellectual capacities 
and aspirations were far and away beyond anything she might ever 
aspire to, so that it was impossible for her to achieve any real under- 
standing of his thought and work. All that could be hoped for her 
was that she would not become an actual hindrance to the social 
and intellectual success his parents envisaged for him. Faced with 
such difficult conditions, imposed by the elder Ruskins and pas- 
sively accepted by the son, Effie perhaps did not feel that the hus- 
band she had yet to win was worth the fight that would be required. 
In one view, at least, her efforts were so spectacularly unsuccessful 
as to seem half-hearted. Years later Ruskin was to see as the prin- 
cipal reason for the failure the fact that he had married Effie not 
for love of what she was, but for what he thought he could make of 
her. And he felt that she had married with the equally strong con- 
fidence that she could change him to fit her own pattern of a hus- 
band.’ It seems clear, at any rate, that by the summer of 1850 Effie 
had pretty well given up any struggle to win an important place in 
her husband’s life and had resigned him to his work and to his par- 
ents. From then on it was simply a question as to how long the 
formal aspects of the marriage could be maintained. 

The month of May 1851 brought together the three people who 
were to provoke the most violent social storm of the mid-nineteenth 


*See his statement in Whitehouse, Vindication, p. 15, and his letter to his father of 
Nov. 11, 1853, in Leon, p. 190. 
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century. Ruskin had written his two famous letters to The Times 
in defense of John Everett Millais, Holman Hunt, and the Pre- 
Raphaelites, then under savage attack by many of the London 
critics. Millais, struggling for his professional life and recognizing 
a valuable ally in Ruskin, wrote him a note of appreciation. The 
same day Ruskin and Effie called on him at his home. The brilliant 
young painter, boyishly handsome, socially adept, and intelligently 
enthusiastic (even if somewhat undisciplined) about the new the- 
ories of the Pre- -Raphaelite Brotherhood, immediately captivated 
Ruskin, who saw in him not only a charming friend but also a most 
promising protégé. Millais was of course flattered at this attention 
from the distinguished art authority and there is little doubt that 
he felt personally drawn to this man who at his social best could be 
one of the most engaging conversationalists in London. It is clear 
too that he was not unaware of Ruskin’s potential importance to his 
career as a painter. Even in his enthusiasms he seems to have been 
sensitive to opinion which might affect either his personal reputa- 
tion or his professional career. At the Ruskins’ insistence he spent 
a week with his new friends at Denmark Hill and would probably 
have accepted their invitation to Switzerland that summer had 
not previous plans forced him to decline. 

For almost a year the Ruskins were in Venice. From their cor- 
respondence during these months’ it is evident that they were mov- 
ing further and further apart. Effie gave herself over to the warmth 
and color and excitement of the brilliant social life; John grew more 
moodily absorbed in his work, his religious skepticism, and his 
uncertain health. His conversation was with his father, hers with 
her family; there can have been little between them. When they 
returned to England the next summer they again took a house sepa- 
rate from his parents so as not to increase the friction between Effie 
and Mrs. Ruskin, but most of John’s time was spent in the parental 
household. He was finishing the work on the second volume of The 
Stones of Venice in the study which was always kept ready for his 
use at Denmark Hill. 

They occasionally got about, Effie more than John, to see their 


‘See Ruskin’s Letters from Venice 1851-1852, ed. John Lewis Bradley (New Haven, 
1955); and James, pp. 178-193. 
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friends, among them Millais, who had become interested in Effie’s 
possibilities as a model. He asked her to sit for his picture The 
Order of Release, and she told her family with obvious relish of the 
long hours he insisted on her working, of the difficulty he found in 
drawing her head, and of why, because of his painstaking methods, 
she had to have so many sittings to him. Through the long hours 
together they became very good friends. It must have been a 
matter of special pleasure to Millais, then, when Ruskin asked him 
and Hunt to accompany the Ruskins on a holiday to Scotland. 
Hunt, with plans to go to the Near East, had to refuse, but Millais 
accepted gladly for himself and his brother William. In June the 
party set off gaily from London and by the end of the month were 
settled as comfortably as the weather would allow in Callander, the 
Ruskins and Miss M’Kenzie, Effie’s friend, in a little cottage called 
Brig o’ ‘Turk, and Millais and his brother at a near-by inn. 

At first all went well. In spite of a certain amount of fatigue and 
the almost constant rains that swept over the hills, the party man- 
aged to amuse themselves. Millais thought the Ruskins “the most 
perfect people, and Ruskin reported to his father his intense inter- 
est in Millais and his painting. Millais began work on the famous 
Glenfinlas portrait of Ruskin; he also started giving drawing lessons 
to Effie, who responded with enthusiasm and an unexpected talent. 
Ruskin was preparing the lectures to be given in Edinburgh in 
November and Millais assisted by drawing sketches for illustration. 
Surviving letters of the two men from this early period of the holi- 
day indicate that each admired and respected the other for his qual- 
ities and achievements. But as time went on they began to show a 
certain reserve and coolness toward each other. Ruskin was disap- 
pointed to find that Millais was not as malleable as he had hoped, 
that he stubbornly persisted in maintaining his own ideas about life 
and art in the face of Ruskin’s obviously superior views, and that 
he was so fitful and undisciplined in his habits of thought and work. 
Millais, on his side, was at first puzzled by Ruskin’s apparent indif- 
ference to the charming Effie, and then increasingly annoyed at 
the callous neglect with which he treated her. He finally became 
convinced that Ruskin was deliberately scheming to throw Effie 
in his path in order to compromise her, an idea which he later repu- 
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diated, but which at the time aroused his rage against Ruskin and 
his deepest protective feelings toward Effie. Effie’s appeals to him, 
silent or spoken, could not be ignored by a man of his generous 
instincts. It was inevitable that they should fall in love—if indeed 
they had not already done so. 

But now they found themselves in the gravest danger. The breath 
of scandal must be avoided at all costs. Effie was still a married 
woman, and in the world of that day a woman could easily destroy 
herself by the slightest action or attitude that might indicate disre- 
gard for the absolute sacredness of the marriage tie. Millais’ situa- 
tion was scarcely less delicate. Not only might his name be ruined, 
but his whole career as well if an air of the utmost respectability 
were not maintained in his relations with the Ruskins. He was soon 
fuming in his letters to Mrs. Gray that Effie must be delivered from 
her present intolerable situation, but he could suggest no practical 
way in which he could be of assistance. He could only stand and 
wait for her deliverance. He could speak to no one of his love for 
Effie, not even to Mrs. Gray, nor could he afford to appear to the 
world even as the champion of her cause. His only course was to 
maintain a superficial attitude of casual friendliness to both Ruskin 
and his wife, to deny the truth if it were suspected, and to affect 
postures which were ‘as repugnant to his nature as they were 
unconvincing to a wise world. 

For in the spring of 1854 the drawing rooms and studios of Lon- 
don were buzzing with gossip about him and Effie. There was some 
joking among his friends about his continuing work on the unfin- 
ished Glenfinlas portrait of Ruskin when he was actually making 
love to Ruskin’s wife, but not all of London society viewed the 
affair with such levity. The moral implications of the situation were 
too grave to be taken lightly. Millais denied vehemently any and 
all rumors about himself and Effie, partlyino doubt to protect Effie’s 
good name but also in a measure to defend his own honor and repu- 
tation. Ruskin in the meantime made things as easy (or as difficult) 
as possible by conducting himself with the greatest apparent inno- 
cence of all that was going on. He and Millais appeared on the 
friendliest terms, visiting back and forth, attending the same social 
functions, making excursions to museums and galleries together. 
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His carefully cultivated attitude of non-involvement in the explo- 
sive affair was one he maintained almost perfectly even during the 
dark days that lay immediately ahead. 

Effie soon found her position as wife and no-wife intolerable. She 
consulted her closest friends as to her legal rights in the event of a 
separation and appealed to her family for help. It was decided that 
she should make her break for freedom under the guise of a visit 
to her family in Perth. When she suggested in mid-April that she 
be allowed to go to Scotland, Ruskin agreed, with the understand- 
ing that he would go to Switzerland with his parents while she was 
away. When he escorted Effie to the train on the morning of Tues- 
day, April 25th, he was apparently unaware that anything more 
than a three-month separation was in prospect. That very after- 
noon he was served with a citation to court. On the same day Effie 
addressed a letter to Mrs. Ruskin in which she explained that she 
was leaving permanently because John had never in fact made her 
his wate and had become increasingly insulting to her in recent 
months: With the letter she returned her keys, her household 
account book, and her marriage ring. It appears from a letter from 
Millais to Mrs. Gray that he had known of the arrangements at least 
two days prior to the departure, that he had consulted with the 
Grays about the plans before that time, and that he had concealed 
as much as possible his associations with Efhe’s family so as not to 
arouse public comment or run the risk of discovery by the Ruskins.* 
In spite of the furor occasioned by Effie’s leaving, the Ruskins 
unperturbedly set off for the Continent in May, leaving Effie to 
win an uncontested decree of nullity for her husband’s “incurable 
impotency,’ granted July 15, 1854. At the time, Ruskin was happy 
among his Alps, withdrawn, aloof from all the indignation and pity 
that divided London society into two hostile camps. 

With the separation, of course, Millais and Effie became all the 
more closely associated in the rumors that ran wildly around the 
city. Millais was almost frantic in his efforts to avoid the rumors as 
much as possible, or in denying them flatly when confronted with 
them. To shield both Effie and himself, he is said to have violently 


‘See James, pp. 224-227. 
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attacked Ruskin before his friends, being especially maddened by 
the air of calm indifference which marked the behavior of Ruskin 
throughout the affair.’ 

Dr. F. J. Furnivall, a good friend of both Millais and Ruskin, was 
not one to shun the direct approach, even in a matter as delicate as 
the present one, and he wrote letters to both men in an effort to get 
at the truth of the situation. To one of Furnivall’s communications 
Millais wrote a reply* postmarked May 16, 1854: 


My dear Furnivall 83 Gower St 


What is the use of telling me what people have already said about 
myself, and Mrs. R that was? If fashionable gents will quietly settle 
matters amongst themselves, why let them—it is perfectly immaterial to 
me—I don’t quite see how a report of that kind is to distress or annoy 
me—I only wish that my kind friends would wait until they know 
positively that I am married|.| I have just returned from an unsuccessful 
days flyfishing—only one fish. I am a wretched one at writing otherwise 
you might possibly hear from me— I am going away into the Country in 
a day or two, I don’t think I shall be back before August as I am goin 
to paint a background at Chatsworth (Derbyshire)— I am [“probably” 
crossed out] going at once to the old place for a week to finish the 


background." Yours truly 
JEM 


In another letter* postmarked just a week later, May 23, 1854, he 
is even more explicit, almost hysterical, in denying rumors that had 
sprung up over his projected trip to Scotland: 


My dear Furnivall 83 Gower St 


You will I know have the kindness to contradict any absurd conjec- 
ture about myself and Mrs. R. [“that was” crossed out|— I confess that 


‘See Leon, p. 196. 


‘Huntington Library, FU 657. In the followin a I have tried to repro- 
duce the manuscripts as exactly as print will allow, with the exception that | dave 
separated words that were obviously run together in the haste of composition. | am 
indebted to Mr. H. C. Schulz, Curator of Manuscripts at the Huntington Library, for 
valuable assistance in establishing readings and deciphering canceled passages. 


™The “old place” was, of course, Glenfinlas, where he had started the portrait of 
Ruskin. The reason for his reluctant revisit to the spot is apparent in the following 
letter. 


*Huntington Library, FU 658. 
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I am disgusted with the way in which Society has been pleased to mix 
up my name in the affair. | am now going to the Highlands in the face 
of all the Scandal not as some people will kindly sup 9 to see the 
unfortunate Lady, but truly to finish the background of Ruskin|’s] 
portrait properly. I should indeed be sorry to hear that any friend of 
mine | “th” crossed out] imagined that I had the bad taste to see Mrs. R 
whilst the |“trial” crossed out] matter is in lawyers hands— I write 
this to you as you are often in a position to refute the writched [sic] 
untruthful rumours which are now afloat and I beg you will positively 
state that I shall make a point of avoiding all persons connected with the 
business in Scotland ——— 


For a time I intended to finish the waterfall from Wales but Ruskin did 
not seem satisfied with this notion as the rocks are of quite a different 
Strata there, so | have made up my mind to go to the old place and have 
done with it— Afterwards I stay at Chatsworth with Leech (the Punch 
ee) to paint a picture which I have in contemplation— I am 
not likely to be at the Brig of Turk above a fortnight at most, I shall 
paint all ‘day there like a lion so that I may get to other work— When 
people say lam going to marry Mrs. R, [“tell” crossed out] ask them 
whether the ceremony has taken place? or whether they have heard it 
from me— At any rate tell them to wait and see— I have been married 
twice before now by report, everything was settled by the kind public 
excepting the purchase of the Wedding ring— One report in this matter 
I heard was current was that I had disappeared with Mrs. R a romantic 
elopement. | have not heard anything from the author of modern paint- 
ers|.] Certainly he is the author of one modern painter being consid- 
erably maligned— I shall wait most calmly to hear his statement in 
defence of himself. If you hear anything please let me know of it. I hope 
you will be able to read this[.| Iam all in a hurry as I have plenty to do 
before I start to morrow evening— I go with two friends who will 
answer to my conduct when they return. They are both aware of the 
circumstances and are commanded to have a sharp look out after me— 
I had a letter from Cowper this morning requesting in behalf of Lady 
Waterford’ to see the unfinished Ruskin but I am off and ev erything 1 1s 
packed— My address will be New Trossach Hotel, nr. Callander— N. B. 
| Here a line is crossed out which reads, as nearly as it can be deciphered, 
“Don’t joke about this matter any’ ] 
Yours very truly 


John Everett Millais 


are was the Hon. William Cowper (later Cowper- Temple, and still later 


Lord Mount-Temple), who with his wife was to become an intimate friend of 
Ruskin. Lady Waterford was Louisa, daughter of Lord Stuart de Rothesay, who for 
nearly fifty years before her death in 1891 was an admirer and friend of Ruskin. 
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From other letters of this period we get similar expressions of 
Millais’ disgust with the way London society was behaving. In a 
letter to Dante Gabriel Rossetti of May 22,'° he says: “I am obliged 
to leave here on Tuesday so that I cannot see you just now. I am 
going to Scotland where I was staying last Summer to finish the 
background of Ruskins portrait. ... My good fellow I am so thor- 
oughly disgusted with London life and Society (which is as false 
as hell) that | am longing for the Country— I wish old daddy Hunt 
would return and that we could—the three of us go off and paint 
together.’ Writing to Mrs. Gray on May 18 he expresses his loath- 
ing for London and all its gossip about him and Effie." 

From a letter Millais wrote the next month to Furnivall,’? it 
would seem that Furnivall had suggested that he report to Ruskin 
on the progress of the portrait, but Millais would have none of it. 


New Trossach Hotel Bridge of Turk 
Callander N B. 


June 16th. [1854] 
My dear Furnivall 


You may tell Ruskin that I have been working hard at the old place 
and finished within a few days painting, although I think it better not to 
speak about it as he will best judge for himself when he sees it how I 
have behaved myself. I am very glad indeed to hear that he is enjoying 
himself. I believe that he will be happier now than ever he was— That 
nice little’* lady (Lady Goderich) I am afraid will weaken into an unfor- 
tunate state— [ was struck with her delicacy when I was drawi ing her— 
I hope to be at Chatsworth in about a weeks time— The portrait will 
keep me here until then— Somehow or other the only novels I can read 
are Thackerays| ; | his last number of ““Newcomes” is as fine as it can be. 
I know no praise too great for it, in my Eg? which is possibly 
wrong|.| I have often heard of [Mrs. Gaskell’s] “Ruth” but I cannot 


10Huntington Library, HM 12932. 

1See James, p. 239. 

obras. cassis vgn FU 659. 

18There is an “x” over the word “little” which refers Furnivall to an aside in the 
next line: “I hope this is not disrespectful” Lady Goderich was the wife of Frederick 
John Robinson, Viscount Goderich, who became first earl of Ripon in 1833. She was 
the only daughter of Robert Hobart, fourth earl of Buckinghamshire. She died in 
1867 at the age of 74. 
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find time now to read anything thicker than a monthly number— When 
I return I will get my Father to read it to me at Kingston where [ “the” 
crossed out] he has gone to live, for we have left Gower St. for good— 
Our new house overlooks the Thames and has a garden, and Stabling 
which I have turned into a painting room [“so as” cossed out] to be out 
of the way of callers in Town, don’t take this as an insult to you for you 
rarely came—however you will understand how much better I shall be 
able to get on away from the excitement of Society—I believe it to be 
a great mistake to go out too much and I mean to alter my way of living 
in that regard— I hope Lady Goderich will improve in health. I scarcely 
ever met anybody so really kind, and good as she appears to be. [Here 
a line and a half heavily crossed out which appears to read, “The sister 
with the curiously sleepy expression] When I am at Chatsworth I 
will write|. | 


Ever yours truly 
John Everett Millais 


Millais had been in correspondence with Mrs. Gray thoughout 
the summer—before, during, and after his visit to Scotland. Through 
her he was able to keep informed as to Effie’s well-being without 
running the risk of adding fuel to the fire by writing to her directly. 
Only when he got the news of the final action on the decree of 
annulment did he write to her, a glowing letter of congratulation 
and subdued appeal, dated July 21, 1854, from the Peacock Inn 
near Chatsworth."* He was beginning to moderate his former views 
of Ruskin as a heartless blackguard and cruel tyrant, even going so 
far as to suggest that Ruskin was not entirely responsible for the 
farce of his marriage. He was in no mood, however, to face Lon- 
don society again soon, and he could be curt, even with good 
friends, when they seemed to be prying into his private affairs. In 
September he wrote a rather brusque letter to Furnivall in which 
he feigned an innocence as to Effie’s whereabouts." 


'4See James, p. 241. 


Huntington Library, FU 660. The envelope bears two smn one reading 
y 


Rye, 9 Sept 54, the other London, 11 Sept 54. Someone, possib 


Furnivall himself, has 
marked it Sept. 9-54. 
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P. O. Winchelsea Rye 


Sussex. 





My dear Furnivall 


I reed yr letter this morning— Sorry that I didn’t see you at the Pea- 
cock I was there for 6 weeks in June & July. | am now here painting 
hard and illustrating Tennyson— 
I hate writing as you know, more especially when I have nothing to 
say— In answer to your questions about Ruskin’s late wife I believe she 
is at Perth or in Scotland, and I imagine he is [“at” crossed out] in 
Switzerland, all I know for certain is that | am here with | Mike] Halli- 
i a friend who is also painting— After I leave this I go to the Isle of 

ight to spend a day or two with Tennyson— | mean to keep away 
from Town as long as I may for the Cholera|?]— Splendid weather 
here— We are just going to sit down to dine— I shd have written but 
have not written to my own family but once when I was obliged for 
tin. I hope you are Serene(. | 

Yours very truly 


J. E. Millais 


When Millais finally did return to London he took on the 
distasteful task of putting the finishing touches to the Glenfinlas 
portrait of Ruskin. This required that he continue on superficially 
good terms with Ruskin, an attitude he found increasingly hard to 
maintain, although Ruskin went on acting as though nothing at all 
unusual had happened. He obviously desired and expected to con- 
tinue his friendship with Millais. Finally in December the picture 
was finished, framed, and hung on the wall at Denmark Hill, where- 
upon Ruskin, out of genuine delight and appreciation, sent Millais a 
warm letter of thanks and comment. It was signed “Faithfully and 
gratefully yours.’ Millais’ response was a coldly formal note in 
which he not only denied any conceivable desire on his part to con- 
tinue on intimate terms with Ruskin, but also asserted the absolute 
necessity of abstaining from any future association whatsoever. The 
ingenuous Ruskin was stung to anger by this unexpected rebuff, 
and the chill dignity of his reply cannot conceal the boiling wrath 
just below the surface of his words as he spoke of Millais’ folly 
and ingratitude.”* 

With both Millais and Miss Gray morally and legally free of the 


16See James, pp. 245-246. 
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Ruskins, no one could have been surprised by Millais’ visit to Perth 
the following April or by the announcement of his engagement to 
Effie in May. But it seems to have been the privilege of the inde- 
fatigable Furnivall to break the news of the impending marriage to 
Ruskin, then at Tunbridge Wells for his health. Ruskin’s reply’’ 
displays that almost unbelievable control which he managed to 
maintain throughout these sad days, made all the more impressive 
by the profound emotion evident in his final pronouncement on 


Effie. 


My dear Furnivall 
It is a week since I received your interesting letter—in a dull place like 
this the time slips by like oil—and I find myself as much in arrear as in 


busy London— I had not much however to say in reply, | could do 
wothing-you could do no more, now, although it may perhaps be wel 


that I should mention to you my surprise throughout this matter, at 
your treating it with Millais as a jest. or at least—a thing to be jested 
upon. Ordinary love—if true, admits not such treatment— Love which 
has passed the limits of conscience & |“‘reas” crossed out] prudence— 
still less—and even if any conceivable good could have been effected by 
light language—I cannot understand how you could bring yourself to 
use it, of an act which involves so solemn a sealing of the fate—for “prs 
or evil—of such a mind as his; (wholly irrespective of any results to 
others). | am not able to calculate the probabilities on either side. | do 
not say that Millais does wrong now—whatever wrong he may have 
done. | am not sure but that this may indeed have been the only course 
open to him, that, feeling he had been the Temptation to the woman, 
and the cause of her giving up all her worldly prospects, he may from 
the moment of our separation—have felt something like a principle of 
honour enforcing his inclination to become her protector, What the 
result may be, to him, | cannot conjecture;—I only know that if there 
is anything like visible retribution in the affairs of this life there are 
assuredly, dark hours in the distance, for her to whom he has chosen to 
bind his life. 

My cough iS ieee and | hope in a week or two more to return to 
I.ondon—not to leave it again unless forced by my health, till next year. 


Tunbridge 
3rd June [1855 | 


Ever faithfully Yours, 
J Ruskin. 
P.S. IT don’t know when I have been more provoked than by that 
fatuous side-snarl of Kingsley’s at me, in the Glaucus— What the mis- 


‘Huntington Library, FU 776. 
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chief does he mean by shortening my hands, when I am playing into his 
—and for no purpose too—and in a thing he knows nothing about— He 
ought to have a good— sound thrashing with certain seaweeds that | 
know of—by no means like ribands—but very like cats-onine tails."* 


The retribution which Ruskin expected failed to become visible 
in Effie’s case. She married Millais July 3, 1855, bore him eight chil- 
dren, and lived a peaceful and happy life with him tll his death in 
1896. She followed him the next year. 

It will be long before the final word is spoken about the tragic 
affair of Effie, Ruskin, and Millais; perhaps no “final” word should 
ever be uttered. But in all the comment that has been passed in the 


one hundred years since the event, none appears as magnanimous 


or as likely to be final as that of Gladstone, who i reported to have 


yu oe “aly 
satd: “Should you ever hear anyone blame Millais, or his wife, or 
Mr. Ruskin, remember there was no fault: there was misfortune, 
even tragedy: all three were perfectly blameless’’"” 


'5In his Glaucus, or The Wonders of the Sea-shore (1855), Charles Kingsley had 
spoken of “the delicate green ribbons of the Zostera” as “surely contradicting, . . . 
that somewhat hasty assertion of Mr. Ruskin, that nature makes no ribbons, unless 
with a midrib, and | know not what other limitations, which seem to me to exist onl 
in Mr. Ruskin’s fertile, but fastidious fancy” For more on the Ruskin-Kingsley diff 
culties see the Library Edition of The Works of Jobn Ruskin (London, 1909), 
XXXVI, 257, 0.1. 


'9Quoted in Leon, p. 197. 
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William Prynne in the Huntington Library 


Thou perpetual Scribe, Pharise,and Hypocrite, born to the 
destruction of Paper, and most unchristian effusion of Ink, 
thou Agyptian Task-master, of the Press, and unmerciful 
destroyer of Goosequils." 


1 F fais PRYNNE (1600-1669) was one of the most prolific of 
English writers. After reaching manhood he is said to have 
written a sheet for every day of his life. His works vary in size 
from folios of a thousand pages to broadsides. Of his twenty-six 
publications in the Short-Title Catalogue,’ the Huntington Library 
has all but one, and that is a third edition, the first of which is here. 
Donald Wing’s continuation of the Short-Title Catalogue to 1700" 
devotes 247 numbers to Prynne. The total of individual works rep- 
resented by these numbers is considerably less. Wing himself can- 
celed sixteen of the 247; four* are ghosts; four are “other editions” 
although entered as if new titles; forty-nine are other editions, and 
one is a later edition of a work published before 1640. The author- 
ship of at least five is doubtful, but the total of the remaining entries 
is sufficiently impressive, and the canon could be increased by other 
items given in Wing only by title. The Huntington Library has 
first editions of 125 of the 174 separate works, and with other 
editions, photostats, and films has examples of everything he wrote. 

Prynne is important as a writer who published historical material 
of permanent value, and as a Presbyterian pamphleteer who took 
part in virtually every controversy from his first work in 1626 to 

1Samuel Butler on Prynne in Two Letters, One from John Audland a Quaker 
(1672). 


2A. W. Pollard and G. R. Redgrave, Short-Title Catalogue of Books Printed . . . 
1475-1640 (London, 1926). 


8D. Wing, Short -Title Catalogue of Books Printed ... 1641-1700 (New York, 1945). 
4P3942, Pgoqgo, P4122, -23. 
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the Restoration. He owed his productivity to his extraordinary 
industry. How he worked was described by John Aubrey: “About 
evéty 3 houres his man was to bring him a roll and a pott of ale to 
refocillate his wasted spirits. So he studied and dranke, and munched 
some bread; and this maintained him till night; and then he made a 
good supper.’ Aubrey also commented: “He was a learned man, of 
immense reading, but is much blamed for his unfaithfull quota- 
tions:”® Indeed, much of his text consists of extracts from sources 
cited in the margin; hence Milton’s complaint of “the gout and 
dropsy of a big margent, litter’d and overlaid with crude and 
huddl’d quotations.” In some of Prynne’s works, such as Histrio- 
Mastix, if the derivative matter were subtracted, the amount of 
Prynne’s own composition left would be small. In addition to bor- 
ing the reader Prynne often confuses him by poor arrangement and 
wearies him by a worse style. When to these defects are added a 
strong prejudice and unreasoning credulity, Prynne might seem 
destined to total oblivion. Such an impression would be false. The 
historian of the Puritan Revolution will always have to peruse his 
writing in order to understand two of its vital forces—Erastian 
Presbyterianism and constitutionalism. 

Prynne began his writing career with theological treatises attack- 
ing the Arminian doctrine of free will as opposed to Calvinistic pre- 
destination. He then turned to social reform, denouncing certain 
fashions or pastimes as vices which he hoped to have punished as 
crimes. When he had demonstrated the wickedness of drinking 
healths and the wearing of love-locks by men or short hair by 
women, he turned to the stage and reviled it in Histrio-Mastix. 
The Players Scourge, or, Actors Tragaedie (1630). Unfortunately 
for Prynne, the Queen had recently taken part in a theatrical per- 
formance, and because he was also thought to have reflected upon 
the King for not suppressing stage plays, he was savagely punished 
in 1634 so that he was often derided as crop-eared. Three years later 
he suffered again for an attack on a bishop of high episcopal prin- 
ciples. When the Long Parliament met his release was ordered, and 

5John Aubrey, Brief Lives, ed. A. Clark (Oxford, 1898), II, 174. 


6Colasterion, in The Works of John Milton, ed. F. A. Patterson (New York, 1931), 
IV, 234-235. 
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he made a triumphant entry into London. During the Civil War he 
wrote many pamphlets in vindication of the parliamentary cause 
and was mainly responsible for the execution of Archbishop Laud, 
leader of the Arminian section of Anglicans and, incidentally, 
Prynne’s chief persecutor in the 1630's. As a Presbyterian he 
opposed with all his strength the Independents’ claim to toleration, 
but also fell afoul of the Scots by upholding the supremacy of the 
state over the church. During the quarrel between Parliament and 
the army he supported the former, insisting that the concessions 
Charles I was offering were acceptable. When the army ejected the 
Presbyterian majority from Parliament and the Rump executed the 
King, he went into permanent opposition, quite undeterred by a 
three-years imprisonment without trial. At the fall of the Protec- 
torate in May 1659, when Richard Cromwell resigned, Prynne fear- 
lessly opposed both the restored Rump and, following its ejection 
in October, the army whose leaders ruled England for two months. 
One of the foremost advocates of a freely elected Parliament, he 
exercised much influence and was most active after General Monck 
had readmitted the members excluded by Pride’s Purge in 1648. 
He was one of the first to propose that Charles II be invited to 
return to the throne. 

After the Restoration, he advocated from his seat in the House 
of Commons the exclusion from the Act of Indemnity of far more 
than the regicides. He was eager to disband the army. He opposed 
the ecclesiastical settlement in 1661 and the following years, and 
spoke and wrote in favor of modifications of the Anglican Church 
in order than the Presbyterians could remain within it. But for the 
most part his publications after 1660 were of an historical nature, 
as he devoted himself with energy to the task of arranging the rec- 
ords in the Tower. ‘Taking his career as a whole, he may be said to 
have contributed notably to the constitutional, ecclesiastical, and 
political history of England, and to have illustrated features of her 
cultural and social life. 


Mary Isapet Fry and Goprrey Davies 
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The following list of Prynne’s works is based on the STC and 
Wing, whose identifying numbers follow each entry. In general, 
Mr. Wing’s format has been followed, although more of each title 
is quoted. The spelling and punctuation of the original are observed, 
but not the capitalization. “London” is assumed to be given in the 
imprint, and only if it does not appear on the title page or colophon 
is it supplied: [London|. The exact spelling of a printer’s name is 
followed; the address is omitted. An asterisk (*) after the date indi- 
cates that the total number of pages is less than fifty. Prynne’s name 
appears on the title page unless the entry is preceded by [Anon.]. 

Certain bibliographies have been especially useful. Prynne’s pub- 
lisher, Michael Sparke, senior, issued a Catalogue of thirty-one of 
his works in 1643, and An Exact Catalogue of 160 in 1660. Anthony 
Wood (Athenae Oxonienses, ed. Bliss [1817], Il, 844-877) leans 
on Sparke, and was followed by Bruce and his editor.’ The library 
of Charles Purton Cooper, sold at Sotheby’s on July 6, 1857, had 
a collection of 208 of “Publications of William Prynne” (Biblio- 
theca Cooperiana, pp. 98-109). Prynne was proud of his profes- 
sion, frequently identifying himself as “Utter Barrister of Lincoln’s 
Inn”; the catalogue of the Society of Lincoln’s Inn, edited by 
W. H. Spilsbury in 1859, devotes eleven pages to his writings. Of 
use is Bibliotheca Somersetensis, ed. EF. Green (Taunton, 1902), III, 
160-187. For full titles and accurate descriptions, the catalogue of 
the MacAlpin Collection at Union Theological Seminary is always 
dependable. Prynne’s own Oxford college, Oriel, is particularly 
rich in his works; Mr. J. W. Gough, the Librarian, has kindly indi- 
cated its holdings by the symbol “Or? The HuntingtongLibrary’s 
symbol is “CH? 


The vvorks of William Prynne of Swainswick, esquire; since his last 
imprisonment. Printed, and are to be sold by Edward Thomas, 1655. 
4°. CH, P3886 
A 1655 t.p. has been supplied for six works, each with its own t.p. and register, 
and also in Wing as P3954, P4072, P3936, P3916, P4024, P4045. 


™Documents Relating to the Proceedings against William Prynne, in 1634 and 1637, 
with a Bibliographical Fragment by the Late John Bruce, ed. S. R. Gardiner, Camden 
Society, N.S. XVIII (1877). 
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[Anon.| An accovnt of the kings late revenue and debts. . . . Papers 
found in the late archbishop of Canterburies studie. For Michaell 
Sparks, 1647. 4°. * or; cu (Phot). P3887 


An additional appendix to Aurum reginae, — some further discov- 
eries of . . . this royal dvty. For the author, by Tho. Ratcliffe and 
Tho. Daniel, and are to be sold by Edward Thomas and Josias Rob- 
inson, 1668. 4°. * or; CH. P3888 
Usually bound with Aurum reginae (P3898) ; errata for both printed on last page 
of Additional appendix. 

An admonitorie preface by William Prynne. 

These 6 pp. are prefixed to: Thomas Campanella an Italian friar and second 
Machiavel. His 8 ae to the king of Spain for attaining the universal monarchy 


of the world. (1659.) (cu Film; C4oo.) 


| Anon.] An ansvver to a proposition in order to the proposing of a com- 
monwealth or democracy. Printed, 1659. 4°. * or, cH (Film). P3889 


Anti-Arminianisme. Or the Chvyrch of Englands old antithesis to new 


Arminianisme. . . . Second edition much enlarged. {London| 
Imprinted, 1630. 4°. or; CH. STC20458 


Second ed. of The Church of Englands old antithesis (STC20457). After 280 pp. 
of text is “A Short Table of . . . points and passages”, under “Bowing? appears 
the 21-page “Appendix concerning bowing at the name of lesus’’ Giles Widdowes 
replied in The lawlesse kneelesse schismaticall Puritan (STC25593). Prynne’s 
defense in Lame Giles (STC20465) was answered by Page’s A treatise of istifi- 
cation of bowing (STC1g096a). See also Certain quaeres (STC20456). 

|Anon.] The antidote animadverted. | London, 1645.| cap., 4°. * CH. 

P3890 
Answers An antidote against foure dangerous quaeries (A3493), which attacked 
Foure serious questions (P3959). Text begins: “Its styled an antidote . . . touching 
suspension.’ cH copy has no colop.; Lt (Sept. 17, 1645) says “Printed for Bernard 
Alsop” 

The antipathie of the English lordly prelacie, both to regall monarchy, 
and civill unity. ... The first part. By authority, for Michael Sparke, 
senior, 1641. 4°. OF; CH. P3891 
Part 2 is P4074, alphabetized by the initial word “Second” Such alphabetizing by 
Wing is baffling without cross references. 

Antiquae constitutiones regni Angliae, sub regibus Joanne, . . . ex 
archivis regiis in turri Londinens1. /mpensis authoris, 1672. fol. P3892 


L identifies this as the additional t.p. for an issue of The history of King John 
(P3980), vol. 3 of P3958, q.v. Entry from nu. 


{Anon.] The aphorismes of the kingdome. [London, 1642.| cap., 4°. CH. 

P3893 

Text begins: “The Parliament is the moderation of monarchy’ uu and & suggest 
Prynne as a possible author. 
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An appendix concerning bowing at the name of Jesus, 
See Anti-Arminianisme (STC20458) , and Lame Giles (STC20465). 


An appendix to a Seasonable vindication of free-admission, to, and fre- 
quent administration of the Lords Holy Communion. Printed in the 
year, 1657. 4°. * or; cH (Phot). P3894 


Further treatment of topic of P4070. 


|Anon.| Ardua regni: or, XII. arduous doubts of great concernment to 
the kingdome . . . ari gen to M. Speaker, and the House. . . 
touching some of their late proceedings against their own suspended, 
ejected members. {London| Printed in the yeere, 1648. 4°. * or, CH 
(Phot). P3845 
Neither L nor Nu enters under Prynne, but Sparke (76) and Cooper (go) assign it 
without question. 

{Anon.] The arraignment, conviction and condemnation of the West- 
minsterian-juncto’s engagement. | London] Printed in the yeere, 1649. 
4°. * cn (Film). P3896 
P4096 with upper half of the “2 reset. Sheets from the same printing. Oddly 
_enough, the identity of the two has not been noted. Thomason enters The sum- 
mary reasons Dec. 22, 1649. It may have preceded The arraignment, since Prynne 
refers to that work as “lately published” in his Brief apologie, dated by Thomason 
Feb. 18, 1650. 

{| Anon. | Articles of impeachment... against Colonell Nathaniel Fiennes, 
touching his dishonorable surrender of . . . Bristoll. Printed in the 
veer, 1643. 4°. * CH. A 3856 
By Prynne and Clement Walker. 

|Anon.| Articles of impeachment . . . against... Crumwel . . . Ireton 
.. +» Waller [and 11 others]. 1648. 4°. * cu. P3897 


Aurum reginae, or a compendious tractate, and chronological collection 
of records in the ‘Tower . . . concerning ( _—_ ‘or the author, 
by Thomas Ratcliffe, and are to be sold by Edward Thomas and 
Josias Robinson, 1668. 4°. or; cn. P 388 
With this is usually bound An additional appendix (P88). 


|Anno.| Bathonia rediviva, To the kings most excellent majesty, The 
humble address of the... city of Bath. For Edward Thomas, 1660. 
brs. or; on (Phot). ; P 8g 
In his Brevia Parliamentaria rediviva (Pygo2), sec. x, pp. 444-445, Prynne recounts 
how he notified the mayor and citizens of Charles's return, and “they presently 


made and presented this following Loyal Addresse to his Majesty June 4 
presented to his Majesty by Mr. Prynne: 


'Anon.| Beheaded Dr. John Hewyrtts ghost an yea crying for 


exemplarie justice against the... Court of Justice, sitting in West- 
minster-Hall. Printed in the year of our Lord, 1659. 4°. * cn. Pygoo 
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[Anon.] ——— |Anr. ed.] By T: Childe and L. Parry, and are to be sold 
by Edward Thomas, 1660. 4°. or; CH. P3901 
No additional material, errata of P3900 corrected. 


Bowing at the name of Jesus. 
See Anti-Arminianisme (STC20458), Certaine quaeres propounded (STC20456), 
Lame Giles (STC20465), A moderate, seasonable apology (P4011), A quench- 
coale (STC20474). 


Breve memento ad praesens non-parlamentarium conventiculum. See A 
brief memento (P3909). z 


Brevia parliamentaria rediviva. | Writs of summons and election returns, 
Edw. I-Edw. 1V.| For the author, and are to be sold by Edward 
Thomas, 1662. 4°. or; CH, . P3902 
Third part, with new title, of The first part of a brief register (P3956), q.v. 


A breviate of the life of VVilliam Laud, . . . prologue to the history of 
his tryall. By FE. L., for Michaell Sparke, senior, 1644. fol. * or; cu. 
; P3904 
|Anon.] A breviate of the prelates intollerable usurpations. . . . Pub- 
lished by W. Hvntley, esquier. Edition 3. much enlarged. [ Amster- 
dam, J. F. Stam| In the yeare, 1637. 4°. or; cH. STC20454 
“W. Hvntley” was one of Prynne’s pseudonyms. First 2 eds. dated 1635 (Sparke 
10). Usually with 4-page separate captioned: “Briefe instructions for Church- 
wardens, q.v. 

Brief animadversions on . . . the fourth part of the Institvtes of the 
lawes ... compiled by . . . Sir Edward Cooke. By Thomas Ratcliffe 
and Thomas Daniel, for A. Crooke, W. Leake, A. Roper, FE. Tyton, 
T. Collins, ]. Place, W. Place, J. Starkey, T. Bassett, R. Pawlett, S. 
Heyricke, and G. Dawes, 1669. fol. or; cn. P3905 


|Anon.| A brief apologie for all non-svbscribers, and looking-glasse 
for... subscribers of the new engagement. 1650, 4°. * or, cH (Phot). 

P 3906-7 

Wing lists a unique 1649 ed. in t, but A. F. Allivon, Assistant Keeper of Printed 


Books, assures me that “the date in the imprint is 1690, altered in, manuscript to 
1649: Thomason dated his copy Feb. 28. 


|Anon.| Briefe instructions for church-wardens and others to observe 
in all Episcopall or Archdiaconall visitations and spirituall courts 
| Amsterdam, |. FE Stam, 1647.| cap. 4°. * or; on, 
EN has anr. gy ed. entirely reset. Usually regarded as Part 2 of A breviate of 
the prelates intollerable usurpations (ST Cro4gs4), but Sayle (6464) alvo enters asa 
separate. In the Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1647, are summarized charges 
brought by the Comnussioners for F cclesiastical Causes, and replies of the defend 
ants, Gregory Dexter and William Taylor. They admitted secretly printing some 
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called Instructions t 


tification of the XI. accused member 
lalous lib Printed in the year. 1647. 4 ” 
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Denzill Holli 
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1.2628 Printed in Holland a 
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14 reads brief 
brief” “execu Stuart. Answered in Prynn ag 


and Cooper (1 iy “reprinted” in 166¢ 


\non A brief narrative of the manner how divers member 


House of Commons... the 27th of December 1659 ... were again 


forcibly shut out. For kdward Thomas, 1660. 4°. P3012 


IL homas« late py De , 1659 


vindication of the old and new secluded member 
malicious calvmni John Rogers, in hi 


ion |Ri806 \ Nedham, in hi 
will not lie | N392|. Printed 


ippeare 


} 


wen made (P3914 


Anon \ brief, pithy discours upon | Corinthians 14.40 
judicious divine. Printed in the year, 1661. 1°. * cn (Phot). 


Not generally attributed to Prynne, who was no 

\ briefe polemical] dissertation, concerning ... the Lords Day-Sabbath 
By 1. Mabb, for Edward Thomas, 1655. 4°. or; cu P2916 
Contain ) , 98) pp rather than under 50, as indicated by Wing s*. Fourth 


item ol 
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Brief register of all parliamentary vvrits. See P3956, P4071, P3902, 


P3961. 


Anon.| A briefe relation of certaine . . speeches in the Starre-Cham 
ber lune, 1637. at the censure of ... Dr. Bastwicke, Mr. Burton, 
ind Mr. Prynne. . Krom their owne mouthes. |London| Printed 

1 the yeare of God, 1638 } " CH STC1570 
cH does not have the rst ed. of 1637 (ST'C1569 , printed by Stam in Amsterdam 


Later expanded and repr. as part of P4018 


\ briefe rvay and censvre of Mr Cozens his couzening deuotions. 

I’ Cotes| 1628. 4°. or; CH. ST'C20455 
In answer to STCs5816-109. cu has two eds. of 1628 

Canterburies doome. Or the fi t part of a compleat history of the com 


large, tryall, condemnation, execution of William Lavd. 


mutment, cl 
By William Prynne . . . specially deputed to this publike service 


By lobn Vac ICR, TO? Vicl 1¢1 Sparr, Seilor, 1646 fol. or: CH, P0917 


\non.| Canterburies tool or, instruments wherewith he hath 
effected many rare feats. |Loudon?| Printed in the yeere, when 
prelates fall is n re, 1641. 4°. * cn (Phot). P3918 
Have seen no coy ithout imprint, as in Wing Probably not Prynn 

\non.| The case of the impeached Lords, Commons, and citizens; 
truely stated London\ Printed in th year, 164% 4 ° or, CH, P3919 
Anr. ed. of this year has ne t.p. (P39 


Ihe case of the old secured, secluded, and now excluded members 
colop: Printed, and are to be sold by Edward Thomas, 1660. cap., 4°.* 


Or, CH P3921 
Anon \ catalogue of printed books written by VVilliam Prynne 
For Michael Sparke, senior, 1643. 4°. * or; cu S4815 
Wing enters Sparke’s first list of tems here; the second appears twice, a 


P39s50| A] and as [963a. See An exact catalogu 


Anor A catalogve of svch testimonies . as... evidence bishops 
ind presbyters to be both one. |London| Printed in the yeere, 1627 


j . S77 175% 


L, CH, cLc, NU, and Folger have the 1 ed. with “Bishops” on the t.p., the dat 
altered in ink to 1641, and eight additional prefatory leave P39 Wing list 
eds. of 164 ind 164 vhich | have not seen P3923 4 


Anon Certaine qvaeres propounded to the bowers at the name of 


le: Reasons alleadged by Bishop Andrewe: are briefly 
examined. . . . Fourth edition corrected. | Amsterdam, ]. F. Stam 
In th eare, 1626. 4 * (Phot). S$TC204 6 


See note under Anti-Arminianisme (STC20458 
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Mr. Prinne’s charge against the king (P3925). See under Mr. 


Anon.| A checke to Brittanicus for .. . justifying condemned Nat 
$ ; * 


Fiennes. By lobn Dawson, for George Hutton, 1644. 4°. * or; cH. 
P3926 


Attack on Nedham vho replied in 1 check to the checker of Britannicus (N38 


Anon.| Christi servus etiam in summa captivitate liber, anno 1652. 
Aetatis 4Q. Printed ZL M1. S.., 1652. brs. or; CH (Phot). C3934 


Found eparately, o1 bound with A gospe lea (P3971). Contains Prynne por 
trait behind bar ith verse “All flesh is grass, the best men vanity 


Christian paradise or a divine posie ... of the nature, fruites, and 


qualities of gardens. By T! Cotes, for Michael Sparke, 1641. 4°. or; 
CH, 


[Third item vith t.p in Movnt-Orgveil (P4013 » pp 


Christian sea-card, Consisting of .. . poetical meditations. By 7 
Cotes, for Michael Sparke, i641. 4°. or; Cu. 


Second item with t.p. in Movnt-Orgveil (P4013), pp. | 53)-109 


The Chyrch of Englands old antithesis to new Arminianisme. 1629. 4°. 
CH. $1C20457 


Greatly increased when published in 1630 as Anti-Arminianisme (ST'C20458 


omfortable cordials, against discomfortable feares of Imprisonment. 

Containing some Latine verses written... by Mr. William 
Prynne on his chamber walles in the Tower of London. . . since 
* 


translated by him, |London| Printed Anno, 1641. 4 or; 


Fifth item vith t.p. in VUovnt-Orgveil P4013), epal ately paged 


voncordia discors, or the dissonant harmony of sacred publique oathes. 
For Edward Thomas, 1659. 4. ” or. P3928 
Ientry from Nu, cu has anr. ed. with imprint For Edw, Thomas, 1659. And 3 
reprint dil Samuel Low nd , 1683, and ar to be sold by R. Davi P3929) 


onscientious, serious theological and legal quaeres, propounded to the 
Westminster juncto, Printed, and are to be sold by Edward 
Thomas, 1660. 4°. * P3930 
Entry from Nu, or and cu have only “The second edition corrected and enlarged 


to §4 pp., with same imprint and date (P3931) 


\non.| A copy of the presentment and indictment found .. . against 
Collonel Matthew Alured, Collonel John Okey ... Edmond Cooper 

for assaulting and keeping Sir Gilbert Gerrard . out of the 
Commons House. For Edward Thomas, 1660. brs. Cu. C6219 


Sparke 153; Cooper 187 
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Anon.| A covnterplea to the cowards apologie, manifesting ... the 
unlawfullnesse of passing any vote ... for feare of death . . espe- 
cially in the Houses of parliament. London, 1647.| cap., 4°. ° ch 
(Phot). P3932 


Anr. ed. of this year has author’s name and date on the t.p (P3933 


Anon.| The covnty of Somerset divided into severall classes, for the 
present settling of the... government. By R. Cotes, for Michael 
Sparke, 1648. 4°. * cu (Phot). P3934 


\non Ihe curtaine drawne, or the parli iment expo ed to view. The 


names of the members yet living .. . secluded colop For Henry 
Brome, 1659 cap., 4 .* cu (Phot). P3935 
In Bibl. Somersetensis as Prynne ulthough his name not in it 
\ declaration and protestation against the illegal... new tax... for 
hop / O) thy utl Or, ail 1 are to ay S¢ ld / \ Edward Thoma 1654. 
4°. * or; CH P3936 
Third item in Work P3886). The date “1659” 1s given by Fk. W. Kirby, William 
Prynne (Cambridge, Mass., 1931 probably a misprint 
\non \ declaration and protestation of the Peers . . . against the 
. vsurpations of... the Commons, | London, 1649.| brs. cu. P3937 
\ declaration and protestation . . . against the present actings and 


proceedings of the Generall, and generall councell. | London, 1649. | 
brs. cH (Phot) P3927 


Signed: Will: Prynne, Cle: Walker. Dated: 19 Janu. 1648 


\non.| A declaration of the officers and armies, illegall, injurious, 
proceedings and practises against the XI. impeached members. 


Printed lil thi year, 1647. } ° CH P3938 


Declaration to the Commons of England. 1648 [49]. See Last and finall 


declaration to the Commons (P3992). 


Mr. Prynnes demand of his liberty to the Generall, Decemb. 26. 1648; 
with his answer. | London, 1648.| brs. cn. P3940 
Wing lists anr. ed. with date ont p P3941 


\non Ihe demands already made by, and to be expected from. the 


witators and army. P3942 
Pink copied by Wing from DT catalogue for The totall and finall demands 
P4107 

Dem yphilo _ or the assertor of the peoples liberty ... the fundamental 


of all governments and laws was meerly the safety of the people. 
For Francis Coles. 105% 4 CH (Phot). P3943 


| nlarged ed. of A summary collection of the principal rights (P4094) 
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Anon. Diotrephes catechised: or sixteen Important questions touc h 
ing the ecclesiastical jurisdiction... pretended to... by some 
over-rigid Presbyterians. Printed Anno Dom.. 1646. 4°. * cu (Phot). 


P3944 


Second edition with some enlargements. For Michael Sparkes, 
1646. 4°. * or. P3945 
Third ed., enlarged| For Michael Sparke, 1646. 4°. * P3946 


Wing enters P3945 anonymously; L does not. Thomason dated the three May 8, 
May 26, July 14. On June 10 he entered R. D's Sixteen antiquaeres (D85 ,areply, 
ind on August 5 Prynne’s Suspention suspended (P409 


Anon.| A divine tragedie lately acted .. . examples of Gods judge 
ments upon Sabbath-breakers. | Amsterdam, J. fF. Stam| Anno, 1636. 
4°. CH. STC20459 


1 and STC enter under Prynne, but in 1641 anr. ed. was printed with Henry 
surton’s name on the t.p. (B6161) 


I he doome of cowardize and treac hery or, a looking go lasse for cow 
ardly o1 corrupt governours. For Michael Spark, senior, 1643. ye 


P3947 


hight military aphorismes, demonstrating the uselesness . . . of all 
standing Enelish forts. For the author, and are to be sold by Edward 
Thomas, 1658. is * cu (Phot). P3948 


Reissue of Pendennis (P4028 
+ 


\non.| VIIT qveries upon the late declarations of, and letters from, 
the army. Printed in the yeare, 1647. 4°. * cn. P3949 
First of a series in defense of the army, dated by Thomason June and July 
Anon.| Eight antiquaeries (K258); Jenkins. An apology for the army (Js582); 
Anon.| The integrity of the parliaments army (1258 \non.| A sudden essay 
or subitaneous conceit (S6142); [Anon.] Eight resolutions to eight queries 
(1.261). See also Prynne’s 1X qveries upon the printed charg 44 


23), and 
Declaration (P3938) 


Anon.| England’s confusion: or, a true and in partial relation of the 
present actings at Westminster ... May 30, 1659. 
Confused by Kirby with a tract re printed in Somers Tracts (V1, 512) attributed 


} 
to Arthur Annesley: England’s confusion, or a true and impartial relation of th 
late traverses of state in England 


Cotton, Sir Robert. An exact abridgement of the records in the Tower 
revised ... by William Prynne. For William Leake, 16s57. fol. 
CH. C6489 


Wing lists eds. of 1679 and 1689 (C6490-91). 
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\non.| An exact catalogue of all printed books and papers ... written 
by William Prynne. For Michael Sparke, senior, 1643. And 
re-printed for Edward Thomas, by T. Childe and L. Parry, 1660. 4 
* or; CH. P39s0/A];T963A 
This is the numbered list of 160 items referred to as Sparke? See also A catalogue 
of printed books 54815 


An exact chronological vindication and historical demonstration | three 
vols, ° see The first tome of ail exact ¢ hronologi al vind it ation 


(P395 


\n exact chronological vindication and historical demonstration of our 
British . . . kings supream ecclesiastical jurisdiction . . . the second 
tome. For the author. by Thomas Rati liffe, and are to be sold by 
Abel Roper, Gabriel Bedell, and Edward Thomas, 1666. fol. cn. 

P3950 
New t.p. upped in ahead of that for P4076. For identification of the parts, sec 
P3958. 


Anon.| The examination of Mr. V Vil. Prynne, by order of the House 


Commons; with his answer. For H. Beck, 1648 [49]. 4°. * cn. 
F3720 
Prynne, in his Vindication (P4129), labels inaccurate thi brief report of one da 
happening in the Commons 
Anon.| An excellent rec cipt to make a compleat common-wealth-oleo, 


or (if you please) a new senate. |London? 1659.| brs. cu (Phot). 
P3951 
Probably not by Prynne 


Anon.| Faces about. Or, a recrimination charged upon Mr. John 
C;oodwin, in the point of fighting against God. For Robert Bostock 
1644. 4 CH, P39 
Attacks Goodwin's Theomachia (G1206) which was defended by Woodward 
As you were (W 3480 ; 


o 


he falsities and forgeries of the anonymous author of . . . The fallacies 
of Mr. William Prynne, discovered and confuted. For Michael 
Spark , Seno) 1644. 4 2 om P3953 
lor this controversy, see Soveraigne power P4089 


The first and second part of a seasonable, legal, and historicall vindi 


cation, and chronologic il collec tion of the good. old. fund l mentall 
liberties. For the author, and are to be sold by Edward Thomas, 16 

4. OF; CH P3954 
Cf. P4062. Also first item in Works (P3886). This is th econd edition cor 


rected and much enlarged,” The second part is P4072 with different t. 
| + } 
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[he first & second part of the signal loyalty ... of Gods true saints... 
towards their kings. By T: Childe and L. Parry, and are to be sold by 


c 


Edward Thomas, 1660. 4°. P3955 


cu has parts 1 and 2, but not this t.p. See also P4075, P4o82 


The first part of a brief register, kalendar and survey of . . . parlia- 
mentary writs... 1203 till... 1483. For the author, and sold by 
Edward Thomas and Henry Brome, 1659. 4°. or; CH. P3956 


Made up of: P3956, P4071, P3902, P3961. Parts ist, 2d, and 4th are so called; 3d 
is Brevia parliamentaria rediviva, 4th is longer than the others together 


The first part of an historical collection of the ancient parliaments =f 
673, till... 1216. For Robert Hodges, 1649. 4°. * cn. P3957 


Prynne promised (p. 31) a second part, which 1 am unable to locate 


Fhe first tome of an exact chronological vindication and_ historical 
demonstration of our... kings supreme ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
in, over all spiritual . . . as well as temporal ... fromthe... reign 
of Lucius... till... 1199. For the author, by Thomas Ratcliff, and 
are to be sold by Abel Roper, Gabriel Bedell, and Edward Thomas, 
1666. fol. or; CH P3958 


Usually called Prynne’s “Records? A fine folding plate of Charles throned, the 
Pope with crown falling, Prynne kneeling before the King, etc., is bound in each 
of the first 3 vols. Vol. 2 appeared in 1665 as The second tome of an exact chron 
ological vindication | 1199-1273) (P4076). Next year a new t.p., upped ahead of 
the former, announced: An exact chronological vindication The second 
tome (Px9s50). Vol. 3 first found as: The third tome of an exact chronological 
vindication (P4104); two years later with different emphasis as The history of 
King John, King Henry Ill... Edward 1 (P3980). With a new t.p. in 1672 it is 
Antiquae constitutiones regni Angliae (P3892). LL has an apparently unique 4th 
vol. of 400 pp. which is actually the introduction promised by Prynne in vol. 1, 
p. 2. It lacks t.p.; cap. reads: “An exact chronological history and full display of 
Popes intollerable usurpations. .. ° Prynne says that “not above 70” of vols. 1 
and 2 were rescued from Ratcliffe’s during the fire, to his “dammage of near 
2000 1” (Note following vol. 1, p. 1251.) 


“our considerable Positions for the sitting Members, Judges and others 


to ruminate upon, Anno 1648" 


Sparke 93 for Foure true and considerable (F 1673), q. \ 


\non.| Foure serious questions of grand Importance, concerning 
suspention from the sacrament. |London? 1645.| cap., 4°. * or 


11644]; CH. P3959 
NU copy, like cn, has 4 pages only; catalogue wrongly says “(4) 8” Dated by 1 
Aug. 23. By Sc pt. app ared An antidote against foure dangerous quaeries (A3493 

Next, Walker felt moved to become “an adversary of the cause, and not of the 
person” in A brotherly and friendly censure of the errovr of a dear friend 
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W355). Prynne answered the first in An antidote animadverted (P3800). The 
same month Palmer took his stand against Prynne in A full ansvver to a printed 
paper (P233). By Oct. Prynne had ready a 60-page Vindication (P4124), to \ 
Saltmarsh replied in The opening of Master Prynnes new book 
out from a cloud of differences (S493). 
tell Webb, 1645 (P3960 


vhich 
ght breakin 


lL here is anr. ed with colop; For Nathan 


Anon.| Foure true and considerable positions for the sitting members, 


the new court... and others to ruminate upon, Lon lon. 1649.| brs. 
(Phot). 1673 


Sparke 93; Cooper 99; undoubtedly Prynne’s in spite of Wing and 1 


Ihe fourth part of a brief register |of writs of expenses of members of 


parliament, Fdw. I-Edw. IN By T. Ratcliffe, for the author, and 
sald by George Thomason ond Edward Thomas, 1664. 1°. OF; CH 


) 
P3061 
See P3956 39 


The fovrth part of the sover aigne power of parliaments, . Parliaments 
right and interest in ordering the militia . . . is manifested. Fo 


Vichael Sparke, SCVUOT, 1643. 1. Oe: Cas. P 206 
See P4o89. Separately paged “Appendix” has 218 pp 


\ fresh discovery of some prodigious new wandring-blasing-stars . 
stiling themselves new-lights. By John Macock, for Michael Spark, 
senior, 1645. 4. OF; CH. P3963 

Followed by, with its own pages (28) and signatures 

lately written from the Sommer Islands relating the Proceedings of the 

Independents there | Mar. 30, 1643]? White replied in Truth gloriously appearing 

A vindication ... of the Church of Christ in the Summer Islands (W1799 

Lilburne attacked Fresh discovery in Innocency and truth justified (2118). The 

2d ed. in 1646 (cH) includes the “letter” in the pagination (P3964) 


\ ‘Trans« ript of a Letter 


Fulcimentum gladii Christianorum regum, principum, et magistratuum 
tio donatum a W. Meyero. Basel? | 1649 


Maycr’s Latin tr. of Sword of Christian magistracy (P4098 


\non.!| A full declaration of the true state of the secluded members 
case. Printed, and are to be sold by Edward Thomas, 1660 4°. OF; CH. 


P f 
{ ns 
CH also ..9s a variant copy without the date after “Finis ”? 


A fvll reply to certaine briefe observations and anti queries | R166 


on 
Master Prynne: ; twelve questions. ... The frivolousnesse . of this 
anonymous answerer (ashamed of his name) and his weak grounds 
t : 
tor Independency . . . are modestly discovered. By F. L., for Michael 


Sparke, senior, 1644. 4°. * or; CH. P 3966 
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logether with .. . animadversions on Mr. lohn Goodwins Theo- 
machia |G1206|.... Second edition somewhat inlarged. By F. L., for 
Vichael Sparke, senior, 1644. 4°. * CH. P3967 
Defends Twelve considerable serious questions (P4116) against Robinson (R1667). 


Prynne continued to attack Goodwin in Faces about (P3952). See note under 
P4116 Although called inlarged; no new material. 


Anon.| A full vindication and answer of the XI. accused members, viz. 
Denzill Holles ... Stapleton... Lewis |ete.|...to...A particular 
charge | 741]. Printed in the year, 1647. 4°. * cn. P3968 


Expands the replies in Brief tvustification (P3908). cu has anr. copy reading 
Denzell 


Anon.| A gagge for long-hair’d rattle-heads who revile all civill round- 


c 


heads. | London, 1646. | cap., 4°. * Or; CH (Phot). P 3968-4 


Iwo leaves of poetry with overwhelming marginalia, ascribed to Prynne by 1, LI, 
etc.; Sparke 53; Cooper 68. The single sig. is “L”; it may be part of another work 


Ciod, no imposter nor delvder: or, an ansvver toa popish and Arminian 
cauill, in the defence of free-will. |London| Printed, 1629. 4°. * or; 


CH, STC20460 


The 2d ed. of 1630 (or; cu, STC20461), with expanded notes, is usually bound 
with Anti-Arminianisme (ST'C20458) 


Anon. | |Anr. ed.| | London, 1630? | cap., 4°. *cu. STC20461 
his ed. includes “To the Christian Reader” (pp. 29-30) ; “A Coppie of a Recanta 


tion of .. . Maister Barret” (pp. 31-34); “The nine Assertions, or Articles of 
Lambheth” (pp. 35-37). Last two also with Anti-Arminianism 


| Anon.| Good covncel for the present state of England. 
See Lord bishops none of the lords bishops (STC20467) 


The good old cause rightly stated, and the false uncased. | London, 
1659. | cap., 4 * or. P3970 
Anr. ed. of P4114 


A gospel plea (interwoven with a rational and legal) for the lawfulnes & 
continuance of the ancient setled maintenance and tenthes. By E. 
Cotes, for Michael Sparke, 1653. 4°. or P3971 
Pr. 1 of The remainder (P4050). With this was issued Christi servus (C3934). Pre 
liminary matter contains the author’s ¢ pistle dedicatory and address to the reader, 
followed by “The Stationer to the Reader” “A Catalogue of the Printed Books, 
Written by William Prynne? and 3 pp. of Books Printed, and Books to be Sold, 
by Mic, Sparke? A 2d ed. of A gospel plea appeared in 1660 (P3972). 


Anon.| The grand designs of the Papists, in the reign of . . . Charles 
the I. By Henry Hills, 1678. 4°. * cn. H163 


Habernfeld wrote one letter here; Sir William Boswell another. It is anr. ed. of 
the first three-fourths of Rome’s master-peece (P4055-57). 
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Healthes: sicknesse. Or a compendiovs and briefe discourse; prouin 
eee pledging of healthes, to be sinfull. Printed, 1628. 4°. cn. 

nc has a different issue of this 86 page ed ST 20462 

Anr. ed.| Printed, 1628. 4°. or; CH. STC20463 


Same material in 95 pp.; errata corrected. In 1660 a 9 page digest was appended to 
Jessey’s The Lords loud call (J694); a digest of the dedication appears in P3999 


Hidden workes of darkenes brought to publike light... . Introdvction to 
the history of the Archbishop of Canterbvrie’s triall. By Thomas 
Brudenell, for Michael Sparke, senior, 1645. fol. or; cH. P2972 


Sparke (50) dates 1646. cH copy contains Hollar’s engraving of Laud’s trial 


Historiarchos, or the exact recorder: being the most faithfull remem 
brancer .. . of all the English lawes. For Francis Coles, 1659. 4°. cH 
(Film). P3974 


Anr. ed. of P4102. For other parts, see P4062 


\n historical collection of the ancient parliaments. 1649. See The first 
part of an historical collection (P3957). 

The history of King John, King Henry IIL. and... Edward the L.... 
Collected out of the ancient records in the Tower. By Tho. Ratcliff 
md Tho. Daniel, for Philip Chetwind, Nathaniel Brook, and Edward 
Thomas, 1670. fol. or; CH. P3980 
his t.p. is inserted in vol. 3 of An exact chronological vindication (P3958), one 
of cu’s copies has both this and t.p. belonging to P4104 


Histrio-mastix. The play ers scovrge, or, actors tragaedie. . . . Stage- 
playes ... are sinfull. . . . Stage-players .. . are unlawfull, infamous 
and misbeseeming Christians. By E. A. and W. I., for Michael Sparke, 
1633. 4. CH. STC20464 


For this publication Prynne lost his ears. In 1649 (Vindication. | P4129|) he denied 
he had written a retraction (M2278). Anr. issue (1633) has a page of “Frrataes 
preceding the text (ST'C20464a; or; cH 


Phe hvmble petition of Mr. Prynne, late exile, and close prisoner in the 
Ile of Jersey. |London| Printed Anno Dom., 1641. 4°. * or; Cn. 
P2081 


Wood calls this “Petition to be recalled from exile” Re pr. in full in The severall 
humble petitions of D. Bastwicke (S2765), and in P4018 


An hvmble remonstrance against the tax of ship money lately IMpo ed 
... Printed without his |1.e., Prynne’s | privity, by an imperfect copy, 


An. 1641.... But now set out by a true copy.... logether with some 
briefe observations touching the great seale. For Michael Spark 
senor, 1643. 4°. OF; CH, P39%2 


Pagination is 34, 32 pp., 1 | 
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Anon.| An hvmble remonstrance to his maiesty, against the tax of ship 
money. London\| Printed Anno, 1641. 4°. or; CH. P3983 


Undoubtedly the pu ated ed. referred to in P3982; however, table at end of 1641 
ed. 1s more correct than that in 1643. 


Anon. | The hypocrites vnmasking: or a cleare discovery of the grosse 


hyprocrisy of the officers... by a letter... to Lieutenant General 
Crumwell, March 30. 1647. Printed Anno Dom., 1647. 4°. * CH 
(Phot). P3984 


‘An Inpeac hment of high Treason against Lieutenant General Crom- 
well, and other Army Officers Jan. 1648” 


Sparke gz. I find no such title by Prynne; Lilburne published one Aug. 1649 


Independency examined, vnmasked, refuted, by twelve new particular 
interrogatories. By F. L., for Michael Sparke, senior, 1644. 4°. * or; 
CH Pr Qe 
See note with P4116. Walwyn wrote A helpe to the right understanding of a dis 
course concerning Independency (H1407). There was anr. ed. in 1651 (P3986 


“Instructions for Church-wardens, concerning Visitation Articles, Fees, 
Oathes, &c. Anno 1636. 


Sparke 15. [his is Briefe instructions (STC20454) 


Irenarches redivivus. Or, a brief collection of sundry .. . statutes and 
petitions in parliament concerning the . . . clandestine dis-commis- 
sioning of Justices of Peace, For Michael Spark, 1648. 4°. * cH 
(Phot). P 30987 


Jus patronatus, or a briefe legal and rational plea for advowsons, or 
patrons. For Edward Thomas, and are to be sold by him, 1654. 4°. * 
or: CH, P3988 


Anon.| A just and solemn protestation and remonstrance of the Lord 
Mayor Jetc.|. Against two late ordinances of ... the 18, and 20 of 
December, 1648. 1648 |49]. 4°. * cu (Phot). P3989 


Although not signed by Prynne, listed in Sparke (83) and Cooper (106) 


|Anon.| A ivst defence of John Bastwick ... against the calumnies of 
John Lilburne. By E. Leech, for Michaell Sparke, junior, 1645. 4°. * 
CH, B1065 


Defends Bastwick and Prynne. Probably not Prynne’s, although in Wood (III, 
KOO 


Anon.| King Richard the third revived. Containing a memorable peti- 
tion... in the name of the three estates . . . to accept of the kingship. 
Fo William Leak, 1667, 4 . v4 H. P3990 
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Lame Giles his havltings or, a briefe svrvey of Giles Widdovwves his con 


futation of an Appendix, concerning bowing at the name of Jesus 
STC20458]. logethe r with... the popish original] and progresse of 
this... ceremony. |London| For Giles Widdowes, 1630. 4°. or; CH. 

ST 20465 
A ppe nded, with its own register and pagination, is “A short Relation of the true 
beginning, and progresse, of bowing at the name of Jesus 


Vir. Pryn’s last and finall declaration to the Commons. ... It is high 
treason, to Compasse or imagine the deposition or death of our sover- 


ign lord King Charles. |London| Printed in the yeer, 1648. 4 CH 


(Phot). P3092 


“The lawfulnesse of the Parliaments necessary Defensive Warre, both 
in point of Law, and Conscience.’ 


Running head of part 3 of Soveraigne power of parliaments (P4103); listed by 


Wood (III, 858) as the tith 


\ legal resolution of two important quaer¢ .. Lhe bounden duty of 
ministers, & vicars of parish-<« hurches, to administer the sacraments. 
) 
By I ns 1656. 4. ° or: CH (Phot ). P3994 
L's copy differs from Nu’s, o lists A legal vindication of two important quaeries 
Wing has a 2d ed. also in 1656 (P3995) 
\ legall vindication of the liberties of England, against illegall taxes. 
Prynne| can neither in conscience, law, or prudence submit. 
1649. 4°. CH P3997 
No *,p.55ismi numbered “45? Prynne’s note on the insertion of the “Objection 
is on the leaf facing the t.p. “A Postscript) pp. 32-43, replies to Lilburne’s Legall 
fundamentall libertie 1.2131). Lilburne defended himself in a 2d ed., and Prynne 


was taken to task with considerable humor in A serious epistle to Mr. William 
Prynne, wherein is interwoven an answer to alate book of his (S2614 


Second ed For Robert Hodges, 1640. 4. OF; CH, P2996 


Prynn ; note is on the erso of the tp CHS pagination remain 16 but Ls Is 


corrected. L-rrata not corrected 


Anr. ed.| For Edw. Thomas, 1660. 4°. or; cu (Film). P3998 
Prynne states the reasons “originally inducing” him now constrain hin to reprint 
vith “necessary and usefull addition Postscript” on pp. 69-80 


\ legal vindication of two important quaeries, See A legal resolution of 
two important quaeries (P3994). 


Letter and proposals. See Mr. Pryns letter and proposals (P3999) 


Mr. Prynnes letter to the Generall the third of lanuary 1648. Demand 
ing what kind of prisoner he is? | London, 1649.| brs. cn P4000 
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[he levellers levelled to the very ground... . That it is necessary ... to 
reduce the House of Peeres ... refuted. By T. B., for Michael Spark, 
1647 |48|. 4°. * or; CH. P4001 

ihe lyar confounded or a briefe refutation of John Lilburnes .. . sedi- 
tious calumnies. By John Macock, for Michael Spark, senior, 1645. 
4°. OF; CH. P4002 
Provoked by Lilburne’s Copy of a letter... to a friend (L2o0go). See also Fresh 


discovery (P3963) 


Anon.| The long parliament tvvice defunct: or, an answer to a sedi- 
tiou pamphlet ... the long parliament revived. For Henry Brome, 
1660. 4°. * cu (Phot). P4003 


Not by Prynne, since the author states he is not a lawyer. 


|Anon.| A looking-glasse for all lordly prelates. Wherein they may 
cleerely behold the true divine originall. |London| Printed Anno, 


1636. 4°. OF, CH STC20466 


\non.| Lord bishops none of the lords bishops. . . . Prelaticall jurisdic 
tion, is not of divine institution. . . . Passages of the arch-prelate of 
Canterbury in... A relation of a conference, &c. |[STC1s5298| .. . 
are by the way met withall. |London| Printed in the moneth of 
November, 1640. ‘Or OM. STC 20467 


’ 


Lord bisl Ops On Sigs. A-Ki; Good covncel for the present state on PS. K2 1.39 


Anon.| The Lords & Commons first love to, zeale for, and earnest vin 


dication of their... members... Lord Kimbolton, Mr. Denzill 
Holles ... lanuary 1641... . It is no lesse then treason, for any to 
impeach Lords. Printed Anno Dom., 1647. 4°. * cu. P4004 


Anon.|! The Lords day, the Sabbath day, Or, a briefe ansvver to... a 


late treatise |by Francis White. STC25383-85]. ... The 2. edition 
much enlarged. | Amsterdam, J]. FE. Stam| Printed in the yeare, 1636. 
3°. CH (Phot). STC 20468 


First ed. not located. White replied with An examination and confutation of a 
lawlesse pamphlet. 1637 (ST'C25379-79a) 


Phe Lords Supper briefly vindicated; and clearly demonstrated by 
Scripture ... to bea... ordinance. By Edward Thomas, 1658. 4°. cH. 
P4005 6 


Answered by Shaw’s Holy things for holy men: or, the lawyers plea non-suited 
($3037). Sparke (122) and Cooper (152) list the 1657 ed.; Or has. That of 1658 
does not read “second edition” P4oos5 “1658” probably misprint for “1657: 
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Anon.| Loyalty banished: or England in mourning. Being a perfect 


g 
narrative of ... proceedings, between divers members of parliament, 


and M. Wil. Prynne. | London| Printed in the year, 1659. 4°. * or; CH. 
P4007 


Six-page summary of first 15 pp. of A true and perfect narrative (P4112 


Anon.| The Machavilian Cromwellist, and hpyocritical perfidious new 
statist. |London| Printed in the yeer, 1648. 4°. * cH. Mi43 


Sparke 74; Cooper 88, Style and sentiments are Prynne’s 


Een memento ofte vermaninge aen de over-gebleven lidtmaten, nu te 
West-minster sittende. Graven-Hage, by Samuel Brown, 1649. 4°. * 
CH, 


Dutch tr. of Breife memento (P3909-11) 
s9°Y 


\non.| Mercurius rusticus containing news from the severall counties 
. and their joynt addresses to the parliament with relation to the 
army. | London, 1648.| cap., 4°. * CH. 
Sparke 82; Cooper 96. Sentiments perhaps Prynne’s; style more moderate. Not a 
newssheet, but a protest and eight “humble desires: 


Anon.| Minors no senators. ... Infants under the age of 21. yeares, are 
uncapable .. . of being members of parliament. Printed Anno, 1646. 
4. ° or: CH (Phot). P4008 


CH has a phot. of the 1661 ed., which was not anonymous (P4009). 


Mr. Prinns charge against the king, shewing that the kings design | ete. | 


c 


... have alwayes been... to... confirm, Popery, tyranny.... Col 
lected from the bookes written. By William Prinne. Printed in the 
year, 1648. 4°. * P3925 


CH has only as repr. in Somers Tracts, V, 187. Made up of excerpts from Prynne’s 
works, as located by marginal notes, with comments added, the whole arranged 
in order to fix upon Prynne the stigma of versatility, and inconsistency with his 
former pring iples, in his defence of the King: Prynne complain d bitterly of this 
ittack in “To the Reader? of his Signal Loyalty (P4082) 


Mr. Prynnes demand of his liberty. See Demand of his liberty (P3940). 
Mr. Pryn’s last and finall declaration. See Last and finall (P3992) 


Mr. Pryns letter and proposal ;, to our gracious lord and soveraign king 
For Nathaniel Cotes, 1660. 4°. * cu (Phot), P3999 


Pp. 2-3 are a digest of his 10-page dedication to Charles preceding Healthes 


sicknes e (ST¢ 20463) 


Mr. Prynnes letter to the Generall. See Letter to the Generall (P4000). 
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Mr. VVilliam Prynn his defence of stage plays, or a retraction of 
Histrio-mastix. Printed in the year, 1649. 4°. * CH (1822 repr.) 


M2278 

Vigorously disclaimed in The vindication of William Prynne (P4129) 
\ moderate apology against a pretended Ci — And...a letter 
written by George Gage from Rome t » King Leaves. For Michael 
Sparke, senior, 1644. 4°. * or; Cal. P4go10 


Defense of Popish royall favourite (P4039), “publikely taxed by Master lames 
Howell” in The prebeminence and pedigree of parlement (113106-8) 


\ moderate, seasonable p08) for... liberty ... in, not bowing at, o 
to the name of Jesus. For the autho or, by T. C. and L. P, 1662. 4°. or; 
CH, Pgort 
Prynne says “ This moderate apoin8y was compiled . .. thirty two years since: 


See “Bow ing at the name of Jes 


Butler, Samuel.| Mola asinaria: or, the... burthen now press'd upon 
the shoulders of this groaning nation, ... By William Prynne. Printed 
in the year, 1659.4. * om. P4o12 


Prynne denied authorship in The new cheaters forgeries (P4015) 


Anon.| A more exact and necessary cat logue of pensioners in the long 
parliament _. as... Prinn... and the History of Independency 
informs us. | London? 1660? | brs. cH. M2698 


Not in Walker's History of Independency, nor located in Prynne’s works 


Movnt-Orgveil: or divine and profitable meditations. . . . To which 1s 
prefixed, a poeticall description, of Mount-Orgueil castle. By Tho. 
Cotes, for Michael Sparke, senior, and are to be sold by lo. Hammon, 
1641. 4°. OF; CH P4013 


Contains the following five, each with its own t.p., as well as other poems Rockes 


improved (P4054), A Christian sea-card, A Christian paradise, The sovles com 
plaint; Comfortable cordials (P3927). Prynne’s portrait is inserted before the 
addresses “To the Christian Reader” and to Sir Philip Carteret, which are in vers 


\non.! The narrative concerning the armies force and violence upon 
the Commons House. 


See The second part of the narrative (N80), and A true and ful relation of the 
officers and armies forcible seizing (P4110) 


\non.| New-Babels confusion, Or, severall votes . . . against certain 
pape rs, entituled, the agreement of the people. For Edward Husband, 
1647, and re-printed for Michael Spark, 1649. 4°. * or; cu (Phot). 

P4org 
Prynne signs the 1-page introduction ,and conclusion to this new ed. of the 6 
page Several votes of the Commons (K.2731) 
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The new cheaters forgeries, detected. For Edward Thomas, 1659. brs. 
Or; CH. Pgo15 


Prynne here states he had “no hand at all in the conception, generation, or pro 
duction of either” One sheet (P134) or Mola asinaria (P4012). 


{Anon.| A new declaration concerning the king, from the Commons. 
For L. VVbite, and are to be sold [1649]. 4 * CH. i2628 


Pp. 4-5 are from Prynne’s A breife memento i 11). 


A new discovery of free-state tyranny: containing, four letters, together 


with a subsequent remonstrance .. . to Mr. John Bradshaw and his 
associates at White-Hall. For the author, and are to be sold by 
Edward Thomas, 1655. 4°. cu (Phot). P4016 


The “remonstrance” called for on the t p. has its own register and pagination. 


A new discovery of some Romish emissaries, Qvakers. . . . Discovering 
the dangerous — of their discontinuing . . . administration of the 
Lords Sup per. For the author, and are to be sol 1 by Edward Thomas, 
1656. 4°. OF; CH, P4017 


L says this appeared later as Some popish errors (P4085). 


|Anon.| A new discovery of the eg tyranny, in their late prose 
cutions of ... Pryn,.. . Bastwick, ... Burton. For M. S., 1641. 4 
Or; CH. , Pyor8 
Wing indicates anr. ed. of 1641 (P4019) is not anon. L and Nu describe eds. with 
portraits; none in cH copy. Expands the 32 pp. of A briefe relation (STC1570) 
Into §9 pp.; pp. 117-137 reprint pp. 1-20 of Severall humble petitions (S2765). 


|Anon.| A new magna charta: enacted and confirmed by the high and 

mighty states, the remainder of the Lords and Commons. | London| 
Printed in the yeere, 1648. 4°. * or; cu (Phot), P4020 
Sparke 80; Cooper 94. Not a “brs:; but 8 pp 


|Anon.| New Presbyterian light springing out of Independent dark 
ness. Or VI. important new qveries . . . concerning the late ordinance 
for repeal of the new militia. Printed in the year, 1647. 4°. * cH. P4go2t 


Occ asioned by Two ordinances ( cat. sub “England? col. 531); repr. in Firth, 
Acts & Ordinances, |, 928, 990; unlocated in Wing 


|Anon.| Newes from Ipswich: discovering certaine late detestable prac 
tices of some domineering lordly prelates. Printed at Ipswich | ‘bain 
burgh, G. Anderson, 16362 la. an STC 20469-70 
Printed twice: with no date, 6 leaves, and again as “edition 3) “1636; 4 leaves 
Signed “Matthew White” Wing enters the 1641 ed. under “Matthew White” 
(W1797). Occasionally attributed by contemporaries to Burton, although for 
writing it Prynne was fined £ 5000, and branded “S.L” 
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Anon.| IX proposals by way of interrogation, to... the army, con- 
cerning the justness of their late proceedings in law or conscience 
against, and contrary to the parliament. Printed, 1647. 4°. * or; CH. 


P4022 
CH imprint cropped. Answered by The riddles unridled (Ri440) 


Anon. | IX qveries upon the printed charge of f the army against the XI. 
members. Printed in the year, 1647. 4°. ; CH. P4023 
CH has 2 issues. Thomason dated June 25. Within a week it was answered by A 
moderate answer... . Wherein the army is vindicated (M2323 Nedham, 
Marchamont] The lavuyer of Lincolnes-Inne reformed (N393); A vindl ation of 
the armie’s proceedings (V 497). 


\non.| An old parliamentary prognostication, . .. The probab le finall 
f all their intended new modles, Printed in the yeer, 1655. 4°. * 
P4024 


Fifth item in Works (P3886). Separate pagination, no signatures 


“On Popish cruc ifixes and images of Christ, by... Mr. William Prinne?’ 


The cap. of verses on pp. 69-75 of John Vicars’ I'he sinfulness and unlawfulness, 
of baving or cakes the picture of Christs humanity. cu (Phot, V 328). 


P, W. One sheet, or, if you willaw inding sheet for the se old cause, 
by WPP hilopolites. Printed in the year, 1659. 4°. 


Prynne repudiates in The new cheaters forgeries (P4015). 


The opening of the great seale of England. For Michael Spark, senior, 

1643.4. ° P4026 
Second item called for on t.p. of An humble remonstrance (P3982). Separate pag 
ination. Soon attacked by laylor’s Crop-eare curried ... the pruining of Prinnes 


two last parricidicall pamphlets (1446), and The fallacies . . . discovered and 
confuted: ina short view (F35, F337). 


Parliamentary writs. See P3956, P4071, P3g02, P3961. 


4 “s 


Part of the famous speech of William Prynn esq, Decemb. 48. touching 
K. Charles I. | London, 1648.| cap., 4°. * CH. P4027 


Re pr ot pp. 70 a Le., 79] of The substance of a speed h (P4092) 


Yendennis and all other standing forts dismantled. For the author, and 
we to be sold by Edward Thomas, 1657. 4°. r CH. P4028 


Reissued in 1658, errata uncorrected, as Eight military aphorismes (P3948) 


[he perpetvitie of a regenerate mans estate... . Such as are once truly 
regenerated . . . can neither finally nor totally fall from grace. By 
William lones, 1626, 4°. or; CH. STC20471 


Jones printed a 2d ed. in 1627, and Sparke a “third edition perused and inlarged” 


also in 1627. (S7'C20472-73). 
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[he petition and address of the sea-men, See To the right honourable, 


the Lord Mayor coe the city of London (| I 16§2). 

Anon.}| The petition of right of the free-holders and free-men . . . to 
the Lords and Commons. |London| Printed in the year, 1648. 4°. * 
CH. P4029 

“Petition to be recalled from exile?’ 
Wood's entry (III, 857) for The bumble petition (P3981) 

\non.| Philanax Protestant’ or Papists discovered. . . . Io which is 
added Philolaus or Popery discovered. Printed in the year, 1663. 4 
* cu (Phot). P4030 


Answer to Janson’s Philanax Anglicus (J482-4). Probably not Prynne’s, internal 
evidence indicates a High-Churchman as author. 


Anon.| A plain, short, and probable expedient, to settle the present 
distractions. |London| Printed in the year, 1647. 4°. * CH. P2368 


Sparke 


54. Advocates that “the Parliaments of both Kingdoms shal think meet to 
create a Viceroy, Regent, Protector or Custos Regni in each Realm’ 


Anon.| A plea for Sr George Booth, and the Cheshire gentlemen. . . . 
In a letter to Sir Arthvr Hesillrigge. | London, 1660.) brs. cH. P4031 
Signed “W.PR” 


\ plea for the Lords: or, a... vindication of the judiciary and legis 
lative power .. . and the hereditary just right of the Lords. For 
Vichael Spark, 164%. 4°. OF; CH. P4032 


Anr. ed., 1649 (P4033); NU indicates no changes in this small tract 


[Anr. ed.| For the author, 1658. 4°. or; CH. P4034 
Here increased to 554 pp., with the title A plea for the Lords, and House of 
Peers: or, a... enlarged vindication. Have not seen copies of the 1659 and 1675 
eds. (P4035-36) 


Lilburne, John.| A plea, or protest, made by William Prynne . . . unto 
Jjohn|. Mjaynard|. |London| For lab. Hornish, 1648. 4°. * cn 
1.2161 


Attempt to prove Prynne inconsistent, not a true believer in the rights of parlia 
ment advocated in P4032 


A pleasant pyrge, for a Roman Catholike, to evacuate his evill humovrs 
By R. C., for Michael Sparke, senior, 1642. 4°. or; CH. P4038 


’ 


ud! poetical description of Mount-Orgueil Castle?’ 


litle of the poem on sigs. A-Azv of Movnt-Orgveil (P4013); no t.p 
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[he popis sh roy all favourite: or, a full discovery of his majesties extraor- 
dinary favours to, and protections of notorious Papists. For Michael 
Spark, Sem10r, 1643. 4. OF; CH. P4039 
\rtacked by Howell in The prebeminence and pedigree of parlement (H3106-8) ; 


defended in Moderate apology (P4o10). “N. D? dedicated to Charles his 
Vindiciae Caroli regis... . In answer to the popish royall favorite (D71). 


\non.| A postscript concerning sacrilege. 

cu has a photostat of these pages numbered 119-134, bound after page 72 of 
Prynne’s The subjection of all traytors (Pgogo) with cap. and their own register. 
Obviously do not belong with this 1658 work. Perhaps intended to follow his 
Supplemental appendix” (pp. 38-118 of A seasonable vindication of the supream 
authority), but | have no proof. Style is Prynne’s, and the subject—the sale of 
church lands—much discussed in 1660. 


Anon.! Practicall law, controlling and countermanding the common 
law. ... Against all the late declarations ... of the army. Exeter, 
1648. 4°. * on (Phot). A3478 


Sparke 78; Cooper 92; 1, Prynne; Wing, Edward Anthony. 
} per g § 


Prescription to recover our kingdom. See A short, legal, medicinal, use- 
full, safe, easie prescription (P4080). 


|Anon.| The privileges of parliament. a Reprinted , os the eth, of 
January. | London, 1660. | cap., 4 ” OF: CH. P4040 


Parliamentary orders and declarations, with marginal comments by Prynne. 


Anon.| A probable expedient for present and future yublique settle- 
ment. Printed in the year, 1658. 4°. * cw (Phot and Film). P4041 


L, “Phylopater” on t.p.; css, “Philopater” on t.p 


Anon.| A proclamation proclaming Charls Prince of Wales, King of 
Great Britt: line, France, and Ireland. | London, 1649.| brs. cH (Phot). 


Sparke 96, Cooper 103; L, Prynne. Cannot locate in Wing. Begins: “Wee the 
noblemen, judges, knights, lawyers, gentlemen... doc 


‘A Protestation of the secured and secluded Members. Decemb. 7. 1648? 
Sparke 87, probably referring to A solemm protestation (54454). 


|Anon.| Prynn against Prinn, Or, the answer of William Prynne, utter 


barrester .. . a pamphlet [P3909] lately published by William 
Prynne e as a pm aa of the House of Commons, For Robert 
Ibbitson, 1649. 4°. * or; cH (Phot). P4042 


Postscript of Prynne the member (P4043) states “Col. [William] P{urefoy]. is 
credibly reported, to be the author of Prynne against Prynne, by divers. 
Obviously not by Prynne. 
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Prynne the member reconciled to Prynne the barrester, Or an answer 


to a scandalous pamphlet | P4042]... . Prynne, vtter barrester . . . in 
his Soveraigne power of parliaments [P4089] . . . is of the same 
judgement with , . Prynne — a member of the House of Com 
mons in his Memento { P3909]. Printed Anno Dom., 1649. 4°. * or; CH. 
P4043 

Anon.| A publike declaration and protestation of the secured and 
secluded members . . . against . . . some few confederate members of 
that dead House. | London, 1649.| brs. cu (Phot). F269! 


Sparke 98; Cooper 10s. 


Anon.| A pvblike declaration and solemne protestation of the free- 


men of England... against . . . free-quarter. {[London| Printed in the 
yeare, 1648. 4°. * CH. P4044 
A protest of 9 pp. against the “forcible entring into our Houses, taking and eating 
up our provisions ... and free-quartering ... against our w ills?” 


Che Quakers unmasked, and clearly detected to be but the spawn of 
Romish frogs . . . to seduce the intoxicated giddy-headed English 
nation. By an information new ly taken upon oath | 
shaw |. For Edward Thomas, 1655. a. am P4045 
Sixth item in Works (P3886). A 45-page volume called The innocent delivered 
out of the snare (A4196) defended the Quakers. On pp. 36-40 is “An answer to a 
scandalous paper intitulled, The Quakers unmasked . .” signed by Amos Toddart 
and others. The same “answer” was reprinted on pp. 7-10 of The sehool-master 
disciplin’d ( \4197), followed on pp TIi-13 by . \ Re ply to an Additional Pap ae 
put forth by William Prynne, in his Lying Enlarged Edition”; this latter is by 


John Audland. 


of George Cowli- 


— Second edition enlarged. ———, 1655. 4°. * cn. P4046 


First ed. (8 pp.) appeared four months before the 2d (39 pp.), which included 
Post-Script” and “Errata? nu describes the 2d. In 1664 another “second edition 
was published, like P4046, with errata corrected (cH; P4047 
Anon.| A qvench-coale. Or a briefe . . . inquirie, in what place of the 
Church or Chancell the Lords-table ought to be.... All the... argu 
ments of Mr. Richard Shelford |Five pious and le. ned discourse: 
STC22400|, Edmond Reeve |The communion booke catechism 
expounded. STC20830|, Dr. John Pocklington | Altare Christianum. 
STC20075|, and {Peter Heylyn’s} A late coale from the altar 
(STC13270|, to the contrary. |[Amsterdam, Richt Right Press| 
Printed i in the yeare, 1637. 4 cu (Phot). STC20474 


Many references to Prynne’s other works against bowing. 


[Anon.] A rational account why some of his majesties Protestant sub 
jects do not conform to... ceremonial appurtenances, Printed, 1673 
4°. OF. P4048 


L says this is a later ed. of A short sober pacific examination (P4081) 
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Reasons assigned by William Prynne, &c. [London, 1649. | cap., 4°. CH. 

P4049 

Caption title of p. 1 of A legall vindication of the liberties (P3997). Evidently 
the ¢ Opies sO listed lacked title pages. 

“Records.” 

An exact chronological vindication ... of our... kings supreme ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction (P3958) is often called “Records” 

Ihe remainder, or second part of a gospel on (interwoven with 
rational and legal) for... tithes. By T’ Childe and L. Parry, for 
Edward Thomas, 1659. 4°. CH (Film), P4050 
Part 2 of P3971-72 

'Anon.| A remonstrance and declaration of severall counties, cities . . . 
against... parliament. /mprinted, 1648. 4°. * or, cH (Phot). — Ro61 
Sparke 89; C Oper 113. 

|Anon.| The remonstran¢e of the noble-men, . . . burgesses and com- 
mons of the late Eastern, Southern, and Western associations, who 
desire to shew themselves faithfull. |London, 1659.| brs. or; CH 
(Phot). P4051 

he re-publicans and others spurious good old cause, briefly and truly 
anatomized, |London| Printed in the year of our Lord, 1659. 4°. 
or; CH. P4052 
cH has 2 eds.: the one without a border reads “re-pvblicans”; the one with a bor 


der has 3 issues. Stubbs answered with The common-vvealth of Israel ($6035), 
which is not, as Lt indicates, a reply to True good old cause (P4114). 


[Anon.| A revindication of the anoynting and priviledges of faithfull 


subjects. Or, a briefe reply to... [a] Confutation of that ground- 
lesse vindication of Psal. 105.15. |S4780]. |London| Printed, 1643. 4 
* or; CH, P4053 


See note under A vindication of Psalme 105.15. (P4125). 

Rockes improved, comprising certaine poeticall meditations. By 7. 
Cotes, for Michael Sparke, 1641. 4°. or; CH. P4054 
First item with t.p. in Movnt-Orgveil (P4013), sigs. A3-H2. Should not have a 
Wing number. 

Anon. | Romes master-peece, Or, the grand conspiracy of the Pope. 
_. . Revealed out of onscience to Andreas ab Habernfeld, by an 


agent sent from... Cardinal Barbarino . .. who discovered it to Sir 
William Boswell... . [He] to the Arch-Bishop of Canterbury 
(among whose papers it was ¢ asually found by Master Prynne). For 
Michael Sparke, senior, 1643. 4°. * or; CH. P405 


1 also has variant “conscience? In 1678 the 1st three-quarters published as The 
grand designs of the Papists (H163), in 1680, according to L, there was anr. ed. as 
A narrative of the Popish plot ... as it was discovered by ... Habernfeld to Sir 
W. Boswell (H1164). Or has anr. ed. of 1644 (P4056). | have not seen that of 1645 
(P4057) 
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Anon.| Sad and serious politic: ill considerations, touching the invasive 
War against our Presb yterian Protestant brethren in Scotland. |Lon 
don? | Printed in the yeer, 1650. 4°. * CH. P4058 


Sparke 106: “written in Dunster Castle! 


| Anon.| Scotlands ancient obligation to England .. . for their. . . deliv- 
erance ... from the bondage of the French... . . Anno Dom. 1560. 
By John Macock, for M. $.. 1646. 4°. * or; cu. (Phot). P4059 
Anon.| Scotlands publick acknowledgement of Gods just judgement 
. for their frequent breach of faith . . . to gratifie their treacherous 
confeder: ites of France. For M. S., 1646. brs. cu (Phot). P4060 


No similarity with the 8-page tract P4o59. 


|Anon.| Seasonable and healing instructions, humbly tendered to the 


freeholders ... of the respective counties... to be seriously recom- 
mended by them, to their... burgesses . . . for the next parliament. 
| London, 1660. | brs. Or; CH (Phot Be P4061 


A seasonable, legall, and historicall vindication and chronologicall col 
lection of the good, old, fundamentall, liberties, franchises, rights, 


4 
c 


laws of all I nglis h freemen... evinced by parliamentary records. 
For the authour, and are to be sold by Edward Thomas, 1654. 4°. or; 
CH. P4062 


First of 3 parts, each separate in Wing. The introduction which precedes part 1 
first appeared with part 2 (P4072) on its initial printing. To parts 1 and 2 in 1655 
(P3954) are added an introduction and 38 pp. of text. Part 3 was first issued in 
1657 (P4102), and again as Historiarchos in 1659 (P3974). See P4065 for the “sec 
ond edition” of all 3. Parts 1 and 2 are items one and two in Works (P3886). 


~— Second edition. ———, 1655. or. P4063 


cH has no separate t.p. for the 2d ed. of part 1. For 1665 ed. of part 1 (with part 
2) see P3954. | have not seen 1657 ed. (P4064). 


- With an introductory epistle to all true zealous Protestants 
Second edition corrected and inlarged. For Edward Thomas, 670. 
4°. CH. P4065 


Abbreviated t.p In cu vol. this t p. precedes the three parts; none has its ownt p 


A seasonable vindication of free-admission, and frequent administration 
of the Holy Commynion to all. By F. Leach, for the author, 1656. 4 
CH, P4070 
In 1657 Prynne wrote a brief “Appendix” on the same subject (P3894). Reissued 
in 1659 as -beodidactus, q.v 
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Anon.| A seasonable vindication of the supream authority and juris- 
diction of Christian kings, lords, parliaments, as well over the posses- 


sions, as persons of delinquent prelates. ... Out of the printed works 
of John Hus, and Mr. lohn Fox . . . with an additional appendix . . . 
by William Prynne. By T: Childe and L. Parry, and are to be sold by 
Edward Thomas, 1660. 4°. OF; CH. H 3802-3 


Prynne signs the dedication to Charles II. Translation of Hus's Determinatio de 
ablatione temporalium a clericis on pp. 3-37. “ 


A supplemental appendix to the 
premised disputation; 


pp. 38-118, 1s Prynne’s. “A postscript concerning sacri 


lege” (pp. 119-134, q.v.) is bound in L copy of P4gogo. i notes “a reissue” in 1668 
also of 118 pp. 


Ihe second part of a brief register. {Forms of writs for elections and 
earliest returns.| By T. Childe and L. Parry, and are to be sold by 


Edward Thomas, 1660. 4°. or; cH. P407 
For part 1 see P3956, Part 2 is shortest of the four, only 180 pp 
[he second part of a seasonable legal and historical vindication .. . of 


the good old fundamental liberties. For the author, and are to be sold 
by Edward Thomas, 1655. 4°. or; CH. P4072 
With 72 page introduction “To all truely Christian Free-men of England 
dated Swainswick, Aug. 12, 1654, which did not appear with part 1 that year. See 
P4062. Without introduction, second item in Works (P3886). 


Phe second part of a short demvrrer to the lewes long discontinued 
remitter into England. Containing . . . the most material records in 
the reigns of King John, Henry 3. and Edward I. Printed, and sold 
by Edward Thomas, 1656. 4°. Cu. P4073 
For part 1 see P4078-79. 


Phe second part of the antipathie of the English lordly prelacie, both 
to regall monarchy, and civill unity. By authority, for Michael 
Sparke, senior, 1641. 4°. CH. P4074 


Issued with part 1 (P3891). 


|Anon.| The second part of the narrative concerning the armies force 
and violence upon the Commons House. Printed Anno Dom., 1648. 
* 


4. OF, CH. N&o 


Sparke 86, undoubtedly part 2 of A true and ful relation (P4110), q.s 


Phe second part of the signal loy alty and devotion of Gods true saints. 
By T: Childe and L. Parry, and are to be sold by Edward Thomas, 
1660. 4. CH. P407 


Wing enters part 1 as P4o82, the inclusive t.p. as P3955 
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The second tome of an exact chronological vindication and historical 


demonstration... . From... Anno Dom. 1199. tll . 1273. For 
the author, by Thomas Rate liffe _ and are to be a by Ab el Roper : 
Gabriel Bedell, and Edward Thomas, 1665. fol. « H. P4076 
Appeared next year as An exact chronological vindication. ... The second tome 


(P2 3950). For other parts, see Px gs 


|Anon.| Seven additional quaeres in behalf of the secluded members, 
propounded to the twice-broken Rump. | London, 1660. | cap., 4°. ° 
Or, CH. P4077 
Wood dates these 8 pp. Dec. 1659; Sparke (145) and Lt, 1660 


The severall humble petitions of D. Bastwicke. M. Burton. M. Prynne. 
And of Nath. VVickins, servant to the said Mr. Prynne. ... Where 
unto is added the humble petitions of severall friends . . . and the 
acknowledgement prescrib’d to be made by Calvin Bruen . . . for 
visiting the said Mr. Prynne. |London| Printed in the yeere, 1641. 
4 .* ors CH. $2765 


First 10 pp. are a repr. of P3981; first 20 pp. appear as pp. 117-137 of P4gor8 


Several votes of the Commons. 


See note under New-Babels confusion (P4014). 


A short demurrer to the Jewes long discontinued remitter into Eng 


land. . . . Their first admission into, their ill deportment, misde 
meanors, condition, sufferings ... and their total, final banishment 
. out of England. For Edward Thomas, 1656. 4°. cu. P4078-79 


The 12-page introduction contains a lively account of Prynne’s stroll “down to 
Westminster” on the evening of the seventh anniversary of Pride’s Purge, Dec. 6, 
1648, appointed a fast day, and of his conversations with some of his colleagues, 
and their meeting with Col. Pride himself. Prynne dated this introduction Decem 
ber 14, 1655; added the second part (P4073) Feb. 1, 1656. A bill to readmit the 
Jews into England occasioned the work. In the second part (R4y-S4"), Prynne 
attac ks Peters for his suggestion in Good work for a good magistrate (P1706) 
that it “is very advisable to burn all the old Records, yea even those in the Tower” 
D. L. defended Peters in Israels condition and cause (Lo), pp. 76-92. Rabbi 
Manasseh Ben Israel soberly stated the cause of his people in Vindiciae Juda 

orum or a letter in answer to ... reproaches cast on the nation of the Jews 
(M381). L says the 2d ed. (P4079) is enlarged. cic has P4078, not P4079 


A short, legal, medicinal, usefull, safe, easie prescription, to recover our 


kingdom, church, nation from their present dangerous ... confusion. 

& . 7 ’ . 
Printed and are to be sold by Edward Thomas, 1659. 4°. * or; cH. 
P4080 


L has two eds., one of g, another of 8 pp. cx and or have the g-page ed. Within 
a month appeared A reply to Mr. VVilliam Prinne; bis unsafe, uneasic 
expedient (Ri061). 
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Anon.| A short relation of the true beginning, and progresse, of 
bowing at the name of Jesus. | London, 1630.| cap., 4°. * CH. 
Called for on the t.p. of Lame Giles (ST'C2046s5); has its own register and pagina 
tion. Easily mistaken for a separate work, and so listed by Kirby. 


A short sober pacific examination of . . . appurtenances to the Com- 
mon Prayer. By T. C. and L. P, and are to be sold by Edward 
Thomas, 1661. 4°. or; CH, P4081 


Appeared in 1673 as A rational account (P4048). Refers to earlier discussions in 
Lame Giles, etc., devotes the first 3 sections (pp. 1-30) to bowing, rising, antiph 
onal responses, then (pp. 30-111) considers “the use of white Surplisses) after 
which is appended (pp. 114-136) the Latin “Discourse of Joannes Gulielmu 
Stuckius’ Tigurinus, concerning White Garments, in his 2d Book, Antiquitatum 
Convivialium? 


The sign: il loy: alty and devotion of Gods true saints and pious C hristians, 
tovvards their kings. By T. C. and L. P, and are to be sold by Edward 
Thomas, 1660. 4. OF; CH. P4082 


“Epistle Dedicatory; June 5, 1660, states, “The first part of this treatise [ lately 
printed .. . January last?” Presumably there was an earlier issue of part 1 with 
neither “Epistle” nor part 2. Part 2 appeared the same year (P4075), as did also an 
inclusive t.p. for the two parts (P3955). 

\non.| Six important quaeres, propounded to the re-sitting Rump. . . 
for the privileges, rights, and freedom of parliaments. | London, 
1659.| brs. or; CH, P408 3 
L has 2 eds., one [1659], the other | 1660] 

\non.| Six propositions of eile verity, fit to be considered in 
our present exigency. | London, 1649.) brs. cu (Film). $3919 
Sparke (94) and Cooper (101) attribute to Prynne; the sentiments are his. 
Thomason has an entry under Feb. 5, 1649, for ‘ Six propositions of undoubted 
verity fitt to be considered by all loyall Subjects, 1. That this Parliament is ipso 


facto dissolved by the Kings De ath, etc” This is described as “In MS. through 
out, in Thomason’s hand? 


|Anon.| Six seriovs qvaeries concerning the kings triall by the new 
high court of justice. | London? 1649.) brs. cu (Phot). P4084 
t and Sparke (gs) list as Prynne’s. DNB attributes to Clement Walker, who 
reprints it in his / {narchia anglicana as by “some well meaning man: 

|Anon.| XVI. new qvaeres proposed to our lord prelates. | London | 
Printed in the yeare, 1637. 4°. * cu (Phot). $TC20475 
Introduction signed “M. E°) i.e., William Prynne 


\non.| A solemn protestation of the imprisoned and secluded mem- 
bers . . . against the horrid force and violence of the officers and 
soldiers [Dec. 6, 7]. [London, 1648.] brs. cH. 54454 
Journals of the House of Lords, X, 631. Probably mainly drafted by Prynnc 


Listed by Sparke (87) as “A Protestation of the secured and secluded Members 
Decemb. 7. 1648" 
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Some popish errors, unadvisedly embraced, and pursued by our anti 


communion ministers. . With a new discovery of some Romish 
emmussaries, Quakers. For the author, and to be sold by Edward 
Thomas, 1658. 4°. P4085 


L lists as “another copy, with a new title page” of A new discovery (P4017 


[he sovles complaint against the bodies encroachments on her. By 
T. Cotes, for Michael Sparke, 1641. 4°. * or; cu. 
Fourth item with t.p. in Movnt-Orgveil (P4013), pp. [173 )-184 

\non.| A soveraigne antidote to prevent, appease, and determine our 
unnaturall and destructive civill wars... . And Sir John Hothams 
proceedings at Hull, and in the militia justified. . . . With a most 
serious exhortation both to the king and subjects to embrace and 
preserve peace. ... 1 Also Vox popvli. By A. N., for Richard Lownds, 
1642. 4°. ° OF; CH. P4086 
For Vox populi (pp. 21-23) see V731. Not with next 2 eds 

Anon.| ——— Printed in the yeare, 1642. 4°. * CH. 
These 32 pp. contain the matter on pp. |2]-20 of P4086. L considers this the rst, 
since they do not have P4086. 


Anon. | ——— Second impression much enlarged. Printed in the yeare, 
1642. 4°. * CH. P4087 


Io the 32-page ed. is added a preliminary leaf, and edition statement on the t.p.; 
imprint in one line instead of two, otherwise the same. 


|Anon.| The soveraigne povver of parliaments & kingdomes. Or second 


part of the treachery and disloialty [P4108]. . . Wherein the parlia 
ments and kingdomes . . . power over the milieia ... are fully 
vindicated. By J. D., for Michael Sparke, senior, 1643. 4°. P4088 


cH has 2 eds., one of 79, the other of 87 pp. See P4108. 


Phe soveraigne power of parliaments and kingdomes: divided into fovre 
parts. Together with an appendix: w herein the superiority of ou 
owne, and most other foraine parliaments . . . is abund: intly evi 
denced. For Michael Sparke, senior, 1643. 4°. or, CH. P4089 
\ tp. printed to accompany an ed. of collected parts, each with its own t.p. cH 
copy made up of: (1) The treachery and disloyalty of Papists (P4109); (2) Th 
soveraigne power of parliaments (P4088, 87-page ed.); (3) The third part of th 
soveraigne power (P4103); (4) The fourth part of the soveraigne power (P3496 

$y February 1644, John Taylor attacked with Crop-eare curried, or Tom Nash 
his ghost, declaring the pruining of Prinnes two last parricidicall pampblet 
The one of them be stretch’d the Soveraigne power of parliaments; in the other, 
his new-found way of Opening the counterfeit great seal (1446). Next month 
Thomason received: The fallacies of Mr. William Prynne.... Wherein is laid 
open his false quotations. ... Written in answer to a letter, sent by J. F. to bis 
friend (F35, F337). By mid-April, Prynne defended himself in Falsities and 
forgeries (P3953). As late as 1647, interest was shown by Certain queries loving! 
propounded (C1739). And in 1649, Prynne referred back to The soveraign 
power in Prynne the member reconciled (P4043) 
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[he subjection of all traytors ... in Ireland, to the laws, statutes, and 
trials... of England, in the Kings Bench at Westminster, for 
treasons perpetri ated by them in Ireland. . Being an argument at 
law... in the case of Connor M: agwire, By J. Leach, for the author, 
1658. 4°. or, CH (Phot). P4090 
\lthough Thomason enters his copy May 14, 1658, Prynne dates “from my Study 
in Lincolns-Inne June 19. 1658” The trial of Lord Maguire took place in early 
1645; see also The vubole triall (P4130). Text ends on p. 72. Bound following this 


is “A postscript concerning sacrilege; q.v. I have not scen the other ed., printed 
for Edward Thomas in 1681 (or; Pgog1). 


[he substance of a speech made in the House of Commons by Wil. 
Prynn ... fourth of December, 1648. Touching the kings answer to 
the propositions of both houses upon the whole treaty. ... Wherein 
the satisfactoriness of the kings answers . . . is cle: rly demonstr ated. 

And that the armies remonstrance, Nov. 20. is a way to 
ruine. For Michael Spark, 1649. 4°. or; cu. ~  Pgog2 
Numerous mispagings. Pages 70-47” |1.¢., 79] repr. as Part of the famous speect: 
(P4027). Blackleach composed a long answer in Endevors aiming at the glory of 
Giod (B3074). Sparke (84) and Cooper (123) list 3 eds. L says the number of 
pages (119) is the same in the 1st and 3rd (P4093). 


summary collection of the principal fyndamental rights, “ppp 
proprieties of all English freemen. For the author, 1656. gq. Sates 
Pens 
According to L, there were 2 eds. this year, the first of 32, the second (P4095) of 
64 pp. Enlarged in 1658 and titled Demophilos (P3943). 
|Anon.| Summary reasons against the new oath & engagement. 
With a cautionarie exhortation to all honest English spirits, to avoid 
the danger of perjurie. |London| Printed in the yeere, 1649. 4°. * cH 
(Phot ). 


Anr. ed. of The arraignment, conviction (P3896) , q.v. 


P4096 


“Sundry reasons humbly tendred to the most Honourable House of 
Peers, by some Citizens and Members of London, and other Cities, 
Burroughs, Corporations and Ports against the new intended Bill, for 
Governing and Reforming Corporations?’ 
litle, as given in Votes and resolves (2759), of a pamphlet written by Prynne 
July 1661, for which he was rebuked by the Commons. See Wood, III, 851. 1 am 


unable to locate a copy, but Wood (III, 872) says “Some few of these Reasons 
were published and the rest suppressed’ Cooper 194. 


\ supplement: il Appendix to the premised Disputation of John Hus, 
irrefragibly evidencing the Supream Jurisdiction of our Kings . 
over the Persons . . . of our Archbishops, Bishops, . . . likewise over 
their Temporal Lands. . . ? 


Caption title for tract on pp. 38-118 of A seasonable vindication (113802), q.v. 
Possibly followed by “A postscript concerning sacrilege? pp. 119-134. 
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Suspention suspended, Or, the divines of Syon-Colledge late claim of 
the oe of suspending scandalous persons, from the Lords Supper. 
By T. B., for Michael Sparke, 1646. 4°. * or; CH. P4097 
Answered by A vindication of two serious questions: 1. Whether the Lords Sup 
per is a converting ordinance. 2, Whether suspension ... be warranted (V 536 
Preface states: “Not many weekes agoe, there was presented to publike view, a 
little Pamphlet entituled sixteen Antiqueries | by R. D. (D85) |, by way of answer 
to the same number of Quaeries | P3944-46], ventilated by M. Prynne, against the 


power of Suspension, &c. Of these M. Prynne is pleased to take notice in his late 
Suspension suspended” 


The sword of Christian magistracy supported: or a full vindication of 
Christian kings and magistrates authority ... to punish . . . heresie. 
By John . Macock, for Jobn Bellamie, 1647. 4°. Or; CH. P4098 
Occasioned by Dell’s sermon of November 25, 1646, Right reformation (D926), 
and Christopher Love's replies, mainly in Short and plaine animadversions 
(1.3174). Wolfgang Mayer translated The sword into Latin as Fulcimentum 
gladii. 


[Anr. ed.| By R. 1., for Jobn Bellamy, 1653. 4°. P4099 


L says “another copy, W ith a new title page, w ithout the | pl ttle Dedicatory? 


fen considerable quaeries concerning tithes, the present petitioners . . . 
incouraged thereunto by disguised Jesuits. For Edward Thomas, 
1659. 4°. * Or; CH. P4100 
Shortly, Osborne wrote An indictment against tythes (O 525), with an address 
to the reader by John Canne describing Prynne as “one who hath no reason with 


him, but rayling, and in his writing is like to one that turns himself many times 
about, but moves not out of the place? 


Anon.| ‘Ten quaeres, upon the ten new commandements of the general 
council of officers . .. Decemb. 22. 1659. |London, 1659.| cap., 
* 


or; CH. Daas: 


Sparke 149; Cooper 174. Reply to The agreement of the general council (796) 


Anon.| A terrible out-cry against the loytering exalted prelates: shew 
ing the danger .. . of conferring t them in any temporall office. 
By Mr. Prinne. For Richard Smethrust, 1641. 4°. * cu (Phot), W389 
L enters Prynne; Wing, Henry Walker; not in Sparke. Wood says not his, nor his 
style (III, 858) 

*Theodidactus, or the faithful admonisher. 1659. 


Cooper (143) describes this as “The same edition, with new title” as A seasonabl 
vindication of free-admission (P4070), q.v. 


Phe third part of a seasonable, legal, and historical vindication of the 
good old fundamental liberties. By Francis Leach, 1657. 4°. or, CH 
(Phot). P4102 


For the other parts, see P4062. See also P3974 
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The third part of the soveraigne power of parliaments and kingdomes. 
Wherein . . . the subjects taking up defensive armes against their 
overaignes .. . 1S copiously manifested, to be just, lawfull. For 
Vichael Sparke, senior, 1643. 4°. or; CH. P4103 


These “150” (Le., 152) pp. form part 3 of The soveraigne power (P4089). 


Phe third tome of an exact chronological vindication . .. of our British 

. . kings: more particularly of King John, Henry the third; but 

principally .. . King Edward the first. For the author, by Tho. 

Ratcliff and Tho. Daniel, and are to be sold by Abel Roper, Thomas 
Collins, Josias Robinson, and Edward Thomas, 1668. fol. or; cu. 

P4104 

For other parts, see P3958. Vol. 3 as above, as The history of King John (P3980), 

and as Antiquae constitutiones regni angliae (P3892). 


Anon.| Three seasonable quaeres, proposed to all those cities 
whose respective citizens, knights and burgesses have been forcibly 
excluded. For Edward Thomas, 1660. brs. or; cH (Phot). P4105 
Anon.| The time-serving Proteus, and ambidexter divine, uncased to 
the vvorld. .. . Two letters of M. John Dury . . . to Joseph Hall... 
to William Lawd. |London| Printed in the yeer, 1650. 4°. * or; CH 
(Phot). P4106 
Caustic remarks added to Dury’s letters, who replied in The unchanged, constant 

and single-hearted peace-maker. ... The two letters ... cleared (D2894). 

P, W. The title of kings proved to be jvre devino. . . . King Charles the 
If is... heir to the crown, ... There can be no full and free par 
liament without a king and House of Lords. For Nehemiah Price, 
1660. 4°. * or; CH (Phot). P4106A 
Included by Kirby; unlikely Prynne’s. The 1679 ed. with title Divine right of 
kings asserted (P128) consistently listed under P, W. 


lo the honourable the knights, citizens, and burgesses in this present 
parliament assembled, The humble petition of Clement Walker, and 
William Prynne, esquires. | London, 1644.| brs. cH (Phot). W 337 


fo the right honourable, the Lord Mayor, aldermen, and commons of 
the city of London in common-council assembled; the humble peti- 
tion and address of the sea-men, and watermen. {| London, 1659.| brs. 
CH. T1652 
Led. reads “Water-men? and their cat. notes “By W. Prynne” First article pro 


poses “That a Free and Legal Parliament, may with all convenient speed be 
convened to sit within the City 


in.| The totall and finall demands already made by .. . the 
witators and army vpon the concession whereof they will . . 


disband. Printed in the year, 1647. 4°. * or; CH. P4107 
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Anon.| The treachery and disloyalty of Papists to their soverajgnes 


, together with an exact par: allel of . . . priviledges claimed... by 
our popish parliaments . . . Januar. 13. 1642. For Michael Sparke, 
SCIULOT, 1643. 4. . OF: CH. P4108 


Appeared separately (according to Lr), then as part 1 of The soveraigne power 
of parliaments (P4089). The two titles were used interchangeably; L prefers 
“Treachery and Disloyalty”; Lowndes and cu ‘Soveraigne Power’ For the 
rebuttals, see P4o8g. 


logether with the first part of the sover aigne power. ... Second 
edition et ilarged . .. second day of May, 1643. For Michael Sparke, 
senior, 1643. 4°. CH. P4109 


The 112-page 2d ed. carries Prynne’s name on the t p 


Anon.| A true and ful relation of the officers and armies forcible 
seising of divers eminent members of the Commons House, Decemb. 


_ 
e 


6. & 7. 1648. As also... a letter lately written by an agent for the 
army in Paris, dated Novemb. 1648. Printed in the yeer, 1648. 4°. * 
CH. P4110 


Caption ts, “A true narrative of the officers and armies forcible seizing and sus 
pending divers eminent members of the Commons; convincing me it is Sparke 85, 
Pr. 1, of The second part of the narrative (N8o) 


A true and full relation of the prosecution .. . of Nathaniel Fiennes. 
For Michael Sparks, senior, 1644. 4°. CH. Pais 


Both Prynne’s and Clement Walker’s names appear on the t.p 


‘A true and perfect narrative of the Officers and Armies forcible seizing 
divers Members of the Commons House Decemb. 6, and 7. London 
1648) 


Sparke 85; undoubtedly A true and ful relation (P4110). 


A true and perfect narrative of what was acted, spoken by Mr. Prynne, 
other formerly and freshly a members, the army-officers, and 
some now sitting... the 7th and gth of May last. For Edw. Thomas, 
1659. 4°. OF. P4ii2 


A true and perfect narrative of what was done, spoken by and between 
Mr. Prynne, the old and newly forcibly late secluded members, the 
army officers, and those now sitting ... the 7. and g of this instant 
May. {London| Printed in the year, 1659. 4°. CH. Pais 


L describes as “another copy [of P4112], with a different title” Sparke (137) read 
“A true and perfect Narrative of what was spoken, acted by Mr. Prynne and 


other secluded Members, and intended to be propounded by him, May 7. & 9 
1659: Abridged version of first part published as Loyalty banished (P4007). In 
1660, Drake answered with The long parliament revived . Also, Mr. William 


Pryn bis five arguments fully answered (1)2135-37) 
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\Anon.| The true good old cause rightly stated, and the false un-cased. 
London, 1659.| cap., 4°. * CH, P4114 


Anr. ed. of P3970. Sparke (134) lists both as if titled “Good Old Cause’ 


Irvth —— over falshood, antiqvity over novelty. Or, the first 
part of a just and seasonable vindication of the undoubted ecclesi- 
asticall jurisdiction... of Christian emperors . . . parliaments, 1 in all 
matters of religion. By John Dawson, and are to be sold by Michael 
Sparke, senior, 1645. 4°. or : P4115 


I.p. calls this a refutation of Goodwin's Innocencies triumph (Gi174), and of 
Burton’s Vindication of churches, commonly called Independent (B6175), pub 
lished the previous fall in answer to P4116 so P3985. In January, Goodwin struck 
twice, in Innocency and truth triumphing (G1176), and in Calummny arraign’d and 
cast. Or a briefe answer to some extravagant and rank passages ... of William 
Prynne (Gi153). Soon, Robinson proclaimed The falsehood of ... Trvth tri 
vinphing (R1672); in June the Presbyterian Bastwick defended Prynne in The 
econd part of that book call’'d Independency not Gods ordinance (B1069). This 
controversy was part of the struggle between Independents and Erastians and 
orthodox Presbyterians. Lilburne turned on Prynne in The copie of a letter 

to Mr. William Prinne esq (upon... Truth triumphing) (2092) 


velve considerable serious questions touching Chyrch government: 
affecting 1 speedy setled reformation, and brotherly Christian 
vnion in all our churches. By EF. L., for Michael Sparke, senior, 1644. 


"gi P4116 
This 8-page tract was shortly answered by Robinson’s Certain briefe observations 
R1667). In October, Prynne issued A full reply to certaine briefe observations 
Grosse mistakes of this anonymous answerer (ashamed of his name) 

modestly discovered (P3966-67). This also contains an answer to Goodwin's 
TP heomachia, so that some bibliographers attribute R1667 to Goodwin. That 
Independent divine defended his Theomachia later with Innocencies triumph 
(Gi174). Prynne (Fresh discovery, pp. 4, 26, etc.) supposed Robinson wrote An 
answer to Twelve questions (R1665), but occasionally cat: ilogued under 
Henry Burton. Burton's A vindication of churches, commonly call d Ind pend 
ent (B6175-76) next attacked Prynne; in January of 1645 he took issue with both 
Burton and Goodwin in Trvth trivmphing (P4115). Goodwin replied in Inno 
cency and truth triumphing (G1176). Soon, Robinson published A moderate 
answer to Mr. Prins full reply (R1676) in which, with some humor and consid 
erable justice, he twitted Prynne for thinking “an anonymous answerer ashamed 
of his name? listing Prynne’s many anonymous works, and maintaining “it is not 
the name but the thing, not who writ, but what is written, that will satisfie” There 
was anr. ed. of Twelve considerable questions in 1644, printed by I. D. for Michael 
Sparke, senior (P4117), which I have not seen 


Anon.| Twelve qveries of public k concernment humbly “9 Hy to 
the serious consideration of the great councell. colop: By J. M., for 
Wf. Spark, 1647. cap., 4°. * or; cu (Phot). he 18 
Spark 72 Cooper 86 
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“Iwelve Questions of publick concernment, touching the Regulation 
of some abuses in the Law and Legal Proceedings, 1646.’ 

I itle quoted from Sparke 


1h 


4 Wood (III, 861) locates a copy in or 


‘“Iwelve serious Quaeres proposed to all conscientious Electors of 
Knights, Citizens and Burgesses, for the Assembly, London 1658’ 

litle from Sparke (129); same in Cooper (160). If this is Wing T3404, it is a 

broadside in the Bodleian 

“Twelve serious questions, 1658: 


Entry in Kirby (p. 20 


probably ami print for the title above 


“Twelve several | or “General” | Heads of Public Grievances, and useful, 


necessary proposals of the Western Counties, Cities, and Boroughs, 
to their Knights, Citizens, and Burgesses. 16587” 


Cooper (161) as above; Sparke (130) reads “General? Not located in Wing 


Butler, Samuel. 
William Prynne. 
Edwin, 1672. fol 


Iwo letters, one from John Audland a Quaker, to 


The other, William Prynnes answer. For Jonathan 
" < H. A4199 
Sutler has here writt 


tten an amusing parody on Prynne’s styl 
\non.| The vnbishoping of Timothy and Titvs. Or a brief elaborate 
discourse, prooving the power of ordination belongs jure 
. and not to bishops onely. | Amsterdam, J. F: 
1636. 4°. CH. ST¢ 20476 
Anr. ed.| |London| First compiled, printed in the year 1636. 


Reprinted 1660, and are to be sold by Edward Thomas. 4°. or. P4119 


[Anr. ed.| |London| First compiled, printed in the year 1636 
Reprinted 1661, [O7 Edward Thomas . OF: CH. 
+ 


Introductory materi 


divino to pre byter: 
Stam | In the yeare, 


P4120 
il of 1636 ed. is extended. cu has anr. 1661 ed 


vith + pp ol 
notes (145 


14% added 


Che Vniversity of Oxfords plea refuted. Or, a full answer to The 
priviledges of the University of Oxford in point of visitation | F619] 
together with the Universities answer to the summons of the visitor 
_.. By William Prynne, ¢ q; one of the said visitors. B 


sy B., for 
Vichael Spark, 164 


P4ar2i 
Prynne, using Laud 
the University 


s°. OF; CH, 

papers, assembled this battery of Latin quotations against 

grounds for exemption. Briefly answered by Waring, claiming to 

have written the Privi sin An account of Mr Pryn’s refutation (W859). Bag 
shaw added A short censure of the book of W. P.... refuted (B3z98) 

Phe vnlouelinesse, of love-lockes. Or, a svmmarie discovrse, proouing 
the wearing, and nourishing of a locke . . to be altogether 
vnseemely. Printed, Anno, 1628. 4°. or 


rs CH. $1TC20477 
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A vindication and chronological collection. 1654; 1655. 


Ihe en Librarian assures me that this abbreviated title given in their catalogue, is 
ac tually P 4062-63 


A vindication of foure serious qvestions of grand importance, concern- 


ing excommunication, and suspention from the sacrament of the 
Lords Supper. By John Macock, for Michael Spark, senior, 1645. 4 
or; OH, P4124 


Prynne’s defense of his Foure serious questions (P3959), q.v. 


Anon.| A vindication of Psalme 1os.15. (Touch not mine anointed 
) from some false glosses lately obtruded on it by Royalists. Prov- 
ing, that this divine inhibition was given to kings, not subjects; to 
restraine them. | London| Printed, 1642. 4°. * or; CH. P4125 
Sparke (26) notes two 1642 eds. Late that year appeared The soveraignty of 
kings: or... confutation of that groundlesse vindication ($4780). In January, 
Prynne continued with A revindication of the anoynting and priviledges of 
faithfull subjects (P4053) rhis occasioned A revindication of Psalme 105.15.... 


from some false glosses... by Anabaptists (R202). It was republished in 1644 as 
Third edition corrected” (or, cH; P4126). 


Anon.| A vindication of Sir William Lewis from one part of his par 
ticular charge. Printed in the year, 1647. 4°. * cn. P4127 


Answers charges in paragraph XVII, p. 23 of A particular charge (E741); see 
also P3908 


Anon.| A vindication of the imprisoned and secluded members of the 
House of Commons, from the aspersions cast upon them. For Michael 
Spark, 1649. 4°. * CH, P4128 
Reply to the 13-page The bumble ansvver of the general councel ... to the 


demands of the... Commons ... concerning the late securing, or secluding of 
some members (113399). 


The vindication of VVilliam Prynne esquire, from some scandalous 
papers and imputations, nevvly printed and published, to traduce and 
defame him. | London, 1649.| brs. cu (Phot). P4129 
Asserts that Mr. V Villiam Prynn his defence of stage-plays (M2278) is “a meere 
Forgery and imposture; and that “there is a mistake in” The examination of 
Mr. VVil. Prynne, by order of the House of Commons (13720), which he is 
‘bound to rectifie, by relating the whole truth? 


\non.| Vox populi: or the peoples humble discovery, of their own 
loy altie, and his maiesties ungrounded iealousie. Printed, Anno, 1642. 
* 


4°. * CH. V731 


Included by Kirby; style not Prynne’s. See also P4086. 
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|Anon.| The vvhole triall of Connor Lord Macguire, with the perfect 


copies of the indictment. .. . : Also... his plea of peerage, and severall 
answers . . . by the Kings Sergeant at Law, and Sergeant Roll. 
William Prynne, esquire; and M. Nudigate. For Robert Austin, 1645. 
o”. 7 ae. Miog; P4130 
Less of Prynne’s here than in The subjection of all traytors (P4090), whose 
72 pp. bear caption title: “The argvment of William Prynne of Lincolns-Inne, 


esq, Hill. 20 Car, Bane. Regis. In the case of the Lord Cannor Magwire . 
against whom he was assigned councell by both houses of Parliament 


Wickins, Nathaniel. Woodstreet compters-plea, for its prisoner. Or the 

sixteen reasons, which induce mee... servant to Mr. William Prynne 

to refuse to take the oath ex officio. | Amsterdam, Richt Right 

Press| Printed in the second yeare of remembrance, 1638. 4°. CH. 

STC25587 

Wickins’ name on the t.p., but Wood (III, 857) says “generally supposed that 
Prynne was the chief composer” The style is his. 








Charles Kingsley Visits Boston 


N the final chapter of her biography Canon Charles Kingsley, 
| Una Pope-Hennessy has de: It with Charles Kingsley’s visit to 
America in 1874. Because of the limited scope and focus of this 
work, she has not enlarged, naturally, on Kingsley’s experiences at 
various points of his itinerary. For these det: ails we must turn to 
such contemporary accounts as were left by those Americans who 
entertained him and his daughter Rose. Of such records, perhaps 
the most intimate and perceptive came from the pen of Mrs. J. I. 
Fields, Kingsley’s hostess during his stay in Boston, Consisting of 
a letter and a journal entry, her recollections of the visit now form 
a part of some uncatalogued Fields manuscripts in the Huntington 
Library. 

\irs. Fields and her husband, the second editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly, were noted for their hospitality. ‘To their home in Charles 
Street came many distinguished Englishmen to be honor guests 
at the memorable dinners where they met some of the leading men 
of letters in Cambridge and Boston. I’xponents of good Anglo 
American relations, the Fieldses had toured | ngland extensively 
and were deeply rooted in her cultural traditions. Little wonder 
that they shoul 1 have felt an affinity for any Englishman on tour 
in America. 

Learning that Kingsley and his daughter were coming to Boston, 
James and Annie Fields made plans for the visitors’ reception. 
Phere were to be the usual gatherings in the Charles Street home, 

1 few prominent New | nglanders to comprise the guest list. His 
W ife Occ upied with necessary preparations for one of the Important 
dinners, Fields issued the informal invitations. “My wife wishes 
me to ask you & Alice to dine at our home on Sunday next at six 
o'clock with Kingsley and his daughter who are to stay with us 
a few days? he wrote Longfellow on March 10, 1874. 

The “few days” lengthened into a week. Following the Kings 
leys’ departure, Mrs. Fields, in a letter dated March 23rd, shared 


(London, 1948), pp. 276-283 
Huntington MS. FI 1931 
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her impressions of the visit with her good friend Laura Winthrop 
Johnson. “The Kingsleys’ visit has been a real treat to us,’ she 
declared. “He is simply a man of genius, who has modesty left to 
him, and honesty, two astonishing gifts now a days |sic| and they 
stand like two holy angels guarding the gates of life and speech. 
His daughter and | foregathered at once. We had a 1 good day at the 
hospitals, schools, missions, and came home tired as dogs! It was 
hardly a week, yet it was a week they were here and I do not know 
where it has gone. | only know they have disappeared?’ 

More reve aling are the details Mrs, Fields confided to her diary. 
Dated March 16th to 23rd, her account covers the period of the 
Kingsley visit. This hitherto unpublished entry—it was not included 
by M. A. De Wolfe Howe when he chronicled Mrs. Fields’s liter ary 
friendships 1 in Memories of a Hostess—deserves to be reproduced here 
in its entirety because of its penetrating insight into the character 
of Kingsley as he appeared in his relaxed moments. It is of interest, 
furthermore. as an expression of his later reactions to the boxing 
bouts of his youth. Finally, it is an arresting portrait of the Canon 
of Westminster at the height of his career as preacher and lecturer, 
only a short time before his death. 1 xcept for the paragraph divi 
sions (largely omitted in the original) and some revision of the 
punctuation for clarity, the entry is given here as it was set down 
by Mrs. Fields in March 1874. 

Charles Kingsley and his daughter visited us. He reminded us in his 
nervous unrest somewhat of Dickens, but a fuller men, or more con 
versant with English Literature, e: pecially of the Early Ballads we have 
never known. He is also a man of science. He is quick ind witty in 
speech, kindly and ate t in behaviour and independent in his expres 
sion of thought. He is what Wordsworth might have called a marvellous 
machine. A great eater and drinker, but the engine being well fed, the 


best thinker and talker probably on the ground. And so modest and 
ippreciative. He always bowed to Longfellow as his master—and when 
he once differed with him in opinion over the poetry of Collins, he 
bowed low and said—“My master, | must still think it very beautiful? 

He hates to be talked to of his books. “We never talk shop in Eng 
land” he said, “but here unfortunately everybody attacks me about 
my books. The other day in Pa. I saw a man coming forward and 
making ready to say, ‘Aren’t you the man who wrote >” 


Ibid 
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So I thought | would be beforehand with him and said, ‘I’m the fellow 
who wrote “O Mary, f° and call the cattle home?’ I know what you're 
going to ask me and I save you the trouble—good afternoon’—and | 
turned and went off.’ ; 

After a party one night he said, “When we have seen the last of a 
party at home we quote the first line of the cantos in Southey’s Thalaba 

“When the yelling of demons is over!” (1 do not think there is such 
a passage but I was amused notwithstanding. ) 

He thinks our country women very ugly—what he observes espe- 
cially is that they do not use their lips. They are often pretty enough 
until they begin to talk and then it is not only impossible to underst: ind 
them but they lose all flexibility of the mouth and lips and pick the 
words out instead of playing with them and singing them. 

He stutters fearfully sometimes in private but never in public. He 
said Dr. Holmes was an inspired Jack-daw—and what a pity such a 
man as that should so evidently have lived always in a small country 
town! ! ! He should go to London, live large. “Just what Thackeray 
said about him} answered dear “J” | Fields |.* , 

O. W. H{olmes| began talking of boxers and athletes. “Did you ever 
know J. Reynolds® (in fun)?” ; 

“Ves!” said Kingsley, sheepishly. 


“And , and ?” {Apparently further queries from 
Holmes about other boxers. | 
“Ves.” said K----, “but you must not talk of them Sunday night or | 


shall double up my fists at you and we shall have to go out on 
sidewalk and have it out” To my amusement K. followed O. W. H. 
the staircase and confessed in secret that he had boxed when at fe 
with all these men, hail fellows well met, but he was not up to con- 
fessing it then and there as Canon of Westminster’ on Sunday. 
Kingsley expressed great admiration of Collins’s poetry and insisted 
upon having the book down - letting J-- read the “Ode to Evening” 
His daughter sang us “Mary, Go and “Call the Cattle Home’—as set | 
believe by one Edward King, which we thought very beautiful. Also 
she sang to us Shelley’s serenade “I Arise from Dreams of Thee” 
Kingsley said one night—if he could have but one book for the rest 
of his life, he should choose The Faerie Queene above all & without 
hesitation. Nothing so rested him & took him out of himself. 
Kingsley is full of hastily made opinion as I suppose all strong indi 
viduals are, which may frequently be quite wrong and unjust to his 


‘Thackeray had visited Boston in November 1852, and December 1855 


Ihe rendering of this name is conjectural, some of the letters being indecipher 
able in the original. 


“Kingsley had been appointed Canon of Westminster in March 1873. 
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own higher judgment, but to which he clings with a sudden tenacity 
quite appalling to one who may wish to persuade him to the contrary. 
But he is a great and a good man and to those who understand him 
well not difficult to get on with. He is his own greatest discomfort, 
being excessively nervous, ceaselessly in motion, and apt to get into 
sudden little storms of temper w hich he appears to work at in a corner 
by himself, bringing no harm to any one, 

He is an overworked man and finds this tr: avelling and lecturing the 
greatest possible rest. He has no time to write, an endless series of new 
Impressions are continually presented to prevent him from thinking 
in the old ruts, and tired and sleepless as he often is, he is still rested 
by change of occupation. He detests his lecture on Westminster Abbey 
and he can hardly help stopping after the first 15 minutes to ask his 
audience if they ‘would prefer to go home in which case he would 
joyfully request that they should have their money back and all go 
home merrily. 

He always preaches to immense audiences at the Abbey now. soo 
frequently sti ind.” His heart is much in that work. “But if I had my life 
to live over; he says, “I believe I should never beg. I do not believe 
in giving money ~such harm has been done in London!” He is evidently 
not quite at ease upon these subjects, not quite near enough to the 
sufferings of the penniless, or so it struck me! 


This was to be the Fieldses’ last visit with Kingsley. Exactly 
ten months later, January 23, 1875, still weary from the exertions 
of his American tour, he succumbed to pneumonia. In 1877, when 
his widow brought out his life, Annie Fields was one of its ardent 
admirers. “We are reading Kingsley’s life which is in perfect con- 
sonance with our thoughts and feelings?” she wrote Laura Winthrop 
Johnson on March 31st. “It is a divine story, or as near to that as 


any mortal can come, I think?’ 
) . Artuur A. AprRIAN 


‘Writing to Mrs. Fields about Kingsley’s sermons at Westminster Abbey, 
Georgina Hogarth, Charles Dickens’s sister-in-law, recalled how “very unequally” 
his performances had impressed her. “One sermon I heard was very striking, indeed, 
and two others I thought very commonplace? Huntington MS. Letter dated March 
20, 1874. 

*Though most of Mrs, Fields’s journals, some fifty “blue books? make up part of 
a collection in the Massachusetts Historical Society Library, Boston, this particular 
entry apparently became detached from the others and found its w ay into an assort 
ment of miscellaneous papers, letters, and notebooks, now in the Huntington 
Library 


*Huntington MS. 





Acquisitions 


May 16—August Iy, 1956 


N orpER to inform scholars and friends of developments in the 

Huntington Library’s collections, each issue of the Quarterly 
will note briefly the more important acquisitions. It will be impos- 
sible to list all of the purchases and gifts received in the three-month 
period between numbers of the Quarterly, but books, manuscripts, 
and prints of special importance will be mentioned. 


ENGLISH History AND LITERATURE 


In the field of English books printed before 1641, a lot of about 
fifty titles was acquired, most of them theological in nature, Prob- 
ably not since Mr. Huntington’s death have as many titles been 
acquired at one time in this field. One rare volume is William 
Oughtred’s (1575-1660) Arithmeticae in Numeris et Speciebus 
Institutio . . . (London, 1631), a cornerstone in any collection of 
English mathematical works. Only three other copies of the volume 
are known, two in England and one 1n this country. The volume 
contains 98 pages of manuscript notes written some time before 
1700, 

Acquisitions in the 1641-1700 or Wing period have also increased 
within the past few months. A census of titles shows that some 4oo 
bound volumes and pamphlets have been processed. 

A collection of 3,000 eighteenth-century English pamphlets has 
been added to the Library’s holdings in that period. A partial check 
of the titles has indicated that the main emphasis is on aspects 
of the political, social, and economic history of England. 

A recent purchase was an important autograph album collected 
by William Sotheby (1757-1833), a well-known figure in literary 
circles at the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nine- 
teenth centuries. The volume contains about 150 autographed 
letters, mostly addressed to him. Among them are three letters 
from Lord Byron, one from William Wordsworth, two from 
Washington Irving, and a page of manuscript by Samuel Coleridge. 


98 
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AMERICAN History AND LITERATURE 

One of the finest gifts to the Library in recent years was the books 
and papers of the Woodworth-Wethered family, donated by Cap- 
tain Selim E. Woodworth III, U.S. Navy (Ret.). The collection 
contains more than 1,200 letters, official documents, and ships’ logs 
ranging in date from 1834 to 1941. The first Captain Selim Wood- 
worth, the son of Samuel Woodworth, the composer of “The Old 
Oaken Bucket” and the author of several letters in the collection, 
saw service in the Civil War in the Mississippi and Gulf campaign 
to split the Confederacy in two. An early Navy journal deals with 
the trip of the U.S.S. Obio to the Mediterranean in 1838-39. A 
large number of the papers concern Captain S. FE. Woodworth II 
during the years 1867-1900, including a journal of his voyage to 
Mexico and Peru in 1878-79. 

A very important American literary collection was a recent 
gift of Miss Florence A. Walker, a member of the Friends, and 
secretary for many years to the late Mrs. Clara B. Burdette, who 
was very active in the woman- suffrage movement in the United 
States. Her husband, the Reverend Robert J. Burdette (1844-1914), 
had been a prominent lecturer and humorist in the Middle West. 


The collection consists of the correspondence and other manuscript 
material of both the Reverend and Mrs. Burdette. 

A third gift of great importance consisted of more than 500 
manuscript letters relating to Joel Barlow (1754-1812), American 
poet and statesman, and his family. These papers are the joint gift 
of Mrs, Sarah S. Van Mater, her sister Miss F. O. Branch, and her 
brother Rear Admiral S. H. Simons. The papers cover the period 


1789-1850, and while they contain no letters from Barlow himself, 
they do concern his ministry to France, his assistance to Robert 
Fulton in the invention of the steamboat, and social and political 
life in Washington, D.C., between 1800 and 1820. Correspondents 
of note represented by two or more letters are the Marquis de 
Lafayette, Robert Fulton, Dolly Madison, and General Edmund 
P. Gaines. 

Purchased some time ago but just recently processed is a manu 
script account of the life of George C. Yount (1794-1865) written 
by the Reverend Orange Clark, a close friend. Yount came to 
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California in 1831 and played an important part in northern Cali- 
fornia affairs for many years. The Clark manuscript in three 
volumes 1s accompanied by a memoir of Yount written by himself. 
This is not to be confused with the manuscript life of George 
Yount in the Bancroft Library which has been published in part. 

A partial collection of the papers of General Thomas Sweeney 
(1820-1892) has also recently been processed. The collection con- 
tains 138 pleces covering the years 1846-1903. Of special interest 
are the letters which Sweeney wrote to his wife while he was at 
various army camps in the West, especially those from the Col- 
orado River in 1851-52 and those written during an expedition to 
the Sioux Indians in 1855-56. A few letters are written from 
Mexico concerning his service in the Mexican War, and still 
others relate to his Civil War service. 

In the May 1956 issue of the Quarterly, a report was made on 
the collection of books and papers of the late Edwin B. Hill, who 
operated the oldest private press in America. Recently, Vincent 
Starrett presented the Library with a collection of 21 autographed 
letters written to him by Hill between the years 1918 and 1949. 
The correspondence deals principally with Mr. Hill’s press w hich 
was founded in Detroit in 1879 and was still operating in Ysleta, 
‘Texas, in 1938. 

A very recent acquisition is a collection of papers from the 
firm Thompson and West, foremost publishers of California 
county histories in the last third of the nineteenth century. The 
collection includes salesmen’s sample books, contract forms, cor- 
respondence with printers and engravers, and newspaper -reviews, 
as well as other material concerning the production of these vol- 
umes. The collection also contains an interesting file of nearly 100 
letters and statements from early California pioneers concerning 
historical events in their particular areas. Some of the material was 
probably used in compiling the various county histories. 

The Library recently purchased one of two enrolled copies on 
vellum of the Constitution of California, printed in 1879 for the 
Constitutional Convention. The second is now in the official 
archives of the State of California signed by all the members of 
the convention. Of added interest is the fact that the Library’s 
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copy has been handsomely bound in full morocco by an early Los 
Angeles binder. 


PRINTS AND DRAWINGS 


The Friends have greatly enriched the collection of English 
sporting prints with the gift of four mezzotints by George Morland, 
among the earliest sets of prints illustrating fox hunting. They 
were beautifully engraved and printed in color by E. Bell 
London and published April 14, 1800. 


Arr GALLERY 


The Art Gallery’s small but distinguished collection of silver 
has been considerably increased by several valuable pieces of 
British and Irish silver, including a tazza of the period of William 
and Mary by John Ruslen and examples of the work of such 
eminent F ‘nglish silversmiths as Paul de Lamerie of the early eight 
eenth century, and Paul Storr and John Angell of the e: arly nine 
teenth. The donors were Mr. and Mrs. James R. Page, Mrs. Richard 
J. Schweppe, and Mr. Robert B. Smallwood. 

Two portraits in oil by William Hogarth, acquired in May, are 
now on exhibition in the Art ¢ sallery. The subjects of the small 
paintings (24” x 19”) are Benjamin Hoadly, Bishop of Winchester, 
and his second wife Mary, daughter of Dr. John Newey, Dean 
of Chichester. Hogarth executed these portraits of his friends 
about 1745, the year of their marriage. 
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‘lo Contributors 


Articles and notes submitted to the Huntington Library Quarterly 
should be typewritten on standard-size paper, double-spaced, with gen- 
erous margins, following The MLA Style Sheet. In spelling, contributors 
should follow the preferred use in Hebster’s New International Diction- 
ary, 2nd ed., unabri lged., 

In quoted matter, unless there is strong reason for retaining the type 
peculiarities of the original, it is desirable to ¢ \pand contractions, lower 
uperior letters, substitute “v” for “u” (or vice versa), “j” for “i)’ “w” 


a 


tor “vv;’ etc., in accordance with m odern usage. Greek s hould be translit 
erated, and lo 1g quotations in Latin, Greek, or other foreign languages 
should be translated. If desirable, the original language may be repro- 
duced in footnotes, In every case clarity, both in typography and 
language, is the aim. 

The ordinary citation of a book includes the author's name, the title 
of the book, place and date of publication, volume and page numbers. Lhe 
title is underscored to indicate italics. | I xampl Victor S. Clark, History 
of Manufacturers in the United States (New York, 1929), I, 38-43.| The 
title of an article in a periodical or continuing series should be inclosed in 
quot: wre marks and followed by the title of the periodical. |1 xample: 
Isaac Lippincott, “Industrial Influence of Lead in Missouri” Journal of 
Political Economy, XX (1931), 695-7 | If the work is an edited one, 
the title should be followed by the edit tors name. | Example: Speeches 
Correspondence and Political Papers of Carl Schurz, ed. Frederic Ban- 
croft (New York, 1913), 1, §5-57.| Fora work lacking pagination, use the 
signatures instead of page references: Sig. A3Y. If a work cited is in a 
series, the name of the series, followed | 'V the serial number, if given, 
hould precede the place of publication. |FExample: Carl R. Fish, The 
Civil Service and the Patronage, Harvard Historical Studies, XI (New 
Yor] 1905), Pp. 101-103 | Ifa parti ular edition of a work | cited, the 
number of the edition precedes the place of publication | Example: 

! Manual of Style, 11th ed. (Chicago, 1949). | 
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HUNTINGTON LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS 


CaLiFORNIA GoLtp Rush Mercuant: THe JourNat or STEPHEN 
CuaPin Davis, edited by Benjamin B. Richards. 


This is the diary of a young New E nglander whose enterprise and 
ambition are matched only by his sincerity and firm moral and reli- 
gious convictions. His ¢ sold Rush adventure in the mining regions 
of California as a youthful storekeeper is told in a fresh and appeal- 
ing manner. Because of his wide travels by sea and land and his 
forthright on-the-spot descriptions, many aspects of mid-nineteenth- 
century life are illuminated. 


Frontispiece, introduction, index, 150 pp. $5.00 


CALIFORNIA, 1847-1852. Drawincs By Witiiam Ricu Hurron. 
Introduction by Willard O. Waters. Second Edition. 


‘Traveling through California as a land surveyor and draftsman, 
young William Rich Hutton carried a sketchbook in which he 


recorded his 3 impressions of e: irly landmarks with pencil and brush. 


The first edition of this book was printed in 1942 by the Grabhorn 
Press with collotypes produced by the Meriden Gravure C Jompany. 
Krom photographs of the original drawings in the Huntington 
Library, continuous tone negatives were prepared and offset plates 
etched for the second edition. Both the charm of the first edition 
collotypes and the validity of the original drawings have been 
preserved in this second printing by the C F Braun Co. 


Introduction, index, 58 plates, 75 pp. $7.50 











THE WILLIAM AND MARY QUARTERLY 
A Magazine of Early American History 
Published by the Institute of Early American I listory and Culture 


Williamsburg, Virginia 


The October 1956 issue of the William and Mary Quarterly, guest edited by 
Whitfield J. Bell, Jr., is devoted to science in early America and in England 
during the same period. Contents include articles by Brooke Hindle, Gene 
vieve Miller, Denis I. Duveen and Herbert S. Klickstein, Harry Woolf, and 
William D. Stahlman, as well as Nicholas Collin’s An Essay on those inquiries 
in Natural Philosophy, which at present are most beneficial to the United 
States of North America, edited by Mr. Bell. 

Distinguished for its style, its liveliness, and the timely nature of its articles, 
the Quarterly deals with every aspect of American civilization from 1607 to 
1815. Beginning with the T hird Series in 1944, it has sought to appeal not only 
to scholars but also to a wider audience of lay readers. Subscriptions are $4.00 
and should be sent to The Editor, Box 1298, Williamsburg, Virginia. 


Publications of the Institute of Early American 
History and Culture 


THe Oricins or THE AMERICAN Party SysteM: Turee Essays. 
By Joseph Charles. 

Reprinted from the William and Mary Quarterly, these three essays—Hamil 
ton and Washington, Adams and Jefferson, and The Jay Ireaty—are “a fitting 
memorial to a distinguished scholar and a contribution to the world of 
scholarship,’ —Frederick Merk 

Vill, 147 pages (1956) $2.50 

Order from the Institute Office 


AMERICAN INDIAN AND Wuire RELATIONS TO 1830: A Survey by 
William N. Fenton and A BistioGrapuy by Lyman H. Butter 
field, Wilcomb E. Washburn, and William N. Fenton. 

In his essay on Indian-white relations in Eastern North America, Mr. Fenton 

makes a plea for “ethnohistory, surveying the common ground between his 

tory and ethnology. The bibliography is designed to introduce the historian to 


important ethnological literature, and to provide the ethnologist with a guide 
to pertinent historical writings. 


Approx. 150 pages (to be published in 1956) 


Order from the University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, N.C. 
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